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ORAWN BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


VERYONE in the dor- 
E mitory liked Tallentyre. 

Lean and sinewy, with 
glossy black hair combed straight 
back from his low forehead, dark 
eyes in which there was always 
a kindling spark of enthusiasm, 
a wide, firm mouth and a square 
chin, he was a fellow to whom others always 
listened. Sometimes they provoked him, 
sometimes he provoked them; his pride in 
his native state was often rather trying to 
Northern boys who came from states with 
histories less glorious and less touching. 
But that Tallentyre’s father had left the 
Virginia Military Institute at the age of fif- 
teen to carry a rifle and had taken his part 
in the bloody and heroic fighting that made 
that little company of boy soldiers historic 
was a thing that even young Northerners 
could appreciate and admire. 

One day Tallentyre said to a group who 
were sitting in his room: 

‘I’m going to bring a great little lad up 
to this school next term.’’ 

‘*Some one from the grand old State of 
Virginia?’’ inquired Cunliffe, with just a 
mocking suggestion of Tallentyre’s Southern 
inflection. Neither Kendrick nor McKee 
smiled—no one liked Cunliffe. Tallentyre’s 
eyes flashed. 

‘*Yes, sir; some one from that grand old 
state.’ Tallentyre was apt to ‘‘sir’’ people 
when he was roused. ‘‘A grandson of Gen- 
eral William George Fitzgilbert, sir.’’ 

‘*T never heard of him,’’ said Cunliffe. 
wae am not surprised,’’ remarked Tallen- 

Te. 

‘*T must admit I’m ignorant,’’ said Ken- 
drick. ‘‘Whowas General Fitzgilbert, Tally ?” 

‘*He had a distinguished record under Gen- 
eral Joseph Johnston. He was one of those 
soldiers who were the finest flower of the 
Confederacy. He was a personal friend of 
President Davis. After the war he served 
four terms in Congress. And his young 
grandson is one of the most promising boys 
I have ever met. I hope you will all be 
good to him.’’ 

‘‘We’d be good to any friend of yours, 
Tally,’? said McKee. ‘‘What’s the kid’s 
name??? 

‘*William George Fitzgilbert,3d. His father 
was a godson of General Robert E. Lee:’’ 

‘*He seems to be pretty classy, all right,’’ 
observed Cunliffe. ‘‘Does he throw back to 
Jefferson or any of those old boys?’ 

To this Tallentyre responded merely with 
a look of disdain. Finding that his flippancy 





did not seem to amuse either of the others, 





TALLENTYRE MADE A SPRING AND TACKLED HIM ROUND THE WAIST. 


Cue Arthur 





Cunliffe rose awkwardly and got 
himself out of the room. © He felt 
that he was unpopular, and yet— 
naturally perhaps—he was always 
trying to enter some inner circle of 
intimacy. No one quite respected 
him, yet he had personality enough 
to keep himself from being quite de- 
spised. He was coarsely and clum- 
sily built, and avoided athletics ; he 
was careless and slow at his studies ; 
he teased and bullied small boys. If 
his disposition was often ugly and his tongue 
often hasty, there was. this to be said for him 
—and it was this that kept him from being 
an absolute outcast in the dormitory: he had 
a certain rudimentary honesty ; he would stand 
up to a boy or a master, and he would not lie. 
The thing that was generally asserted of him 
without contradiction was that he was useless 
and unattractive. 

When the sixth form gathered the next 
autumn, Tallentyre’s friends had all forgotten 
about the grandson of the Southern general. 
Only Cunliffe remembered; he had a good 
memory for rebuffs. And he asked, with a 
faint gleam of malice in his eyes: 

‘*What’s become of that infant prodigy you 
were going to bring up from the South?’’ 

** He’s here,’’? Tallentyre answered. ‘‘I 
brought him. And I tell you all, he’s a great 
little kid. He’s taking his examinations now ; 
he hopes to get into the third form. I’ll have 
him up to meet you all before supper. ’’ 

William George’ Fitzgilbert, 3d, shook hands 
solemnly and shyly that afternoon with the 
members of the sixth-form dormitory. He was 
a very slight and narrow-shouldered young- 
ster about thirteen years old, sandy-haired and 
pale, with large, timid blue eyes. To the 
friendly questions of the older fellows, how he 
liked the school, where he was domiciled, what 
fellows he knew in his own form, he replied 
bashfully, in a subdued little voice. When 
Tallentyre said to him, ‘‘I guess you’d better 
be getting back to the lower now, Will; it’s 
pretty near supper time,’’ a look of relief 
came over his small, anxious face; he edged 
quickly out of the door and trotted down the 
corridor. 

**He seems like a nice little kid,’’ said Ford. 

**Yes, awfully shy,’’ remarked Kendrick. 





THE WATER CURE 


Stanwood Pier 


Evidently there was a feeling of 
= disappointment over the youngster’s 
x appearance. 

** Kind of puny-looking,’’? Cun- 
liffe said. ‘‘Why did you want to 
make such a blow about him, Tal- 
lentyre?’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t just beef that counts, ’’ 
Tallentyre answered. ‘‘I should 
think you’d have found that out 
by now, Cunliffe.’ There was a 
little ripple of satirical langhter, and 
Cunliffe’s heavy face flushed. ‘That boy has 
got the greatest spirit you ever saw. He’s 
true Virginian; there’s the best blood of the 
Confederacy in him. Maybe he is puny-looking 
and can’t play football or row; maybe he 
can’t.’? Tallentyre looked round defiantly. 
‘*But I expect he will be the greatest runner 
that ever came to this school.’’ 

‘*Any reason for thinking so, except that 
he’s from Virginia?’’ Cunliffe asked. 

‘*A fellow built light like that can always 
run,’’ answered Tallentyre. ‘‘I don’t know 
anything about the boy’s legs or his wind, but 
I do know about his spirit—and you’ll be hear- 
ing from him in two or three years.’’ 

‘*That’s quite a while to wait,’’ Cunliffe 
observed. 

‘*Well, you’ve been here for four years, and 
nothing has ever been heard from you except 
criticism,’’ retorted Tallentyre. 

Afterwards he was sorry he had said that, 
and mentioned his regret to Kendrick. ‘‘I 
suppose Cunliffe can’t help his shape, and I 
suppose it’s that that makes him such a dub. 
But the way he’s always sneering—it gets me 
to sneering, too.’’ 

‘*Yes, he’s awfully aggravating,’’ said Ken- 
drick. ‘‘But it does him good; you’ve got to 
sit on him hard and often.’’ “ 

‘‘What I object to in him,’’ Tallentyre said, 
‘*is the way he’s always picking on little kids. 
He’s either stirring up trouble and getting up 
fights among them, or he’s ducking them or 
spoiling their games. If he ever picks on 
Fitzgilbert, there will be trouble.’’ 

As the days went by, Tallentyre kept a 
watchful eye upon his charge. The boy seemed 
to settle comfortably into place among the 
other young third-formers. He started out to 
make a runner of himself, in accordance with 





Tallentyre’s injunctions. He 
did his regular distance every 
day,and when the lower school 
had its hare and hounds run 
early in October, he was chosen 
as one of the hares. After the 
lower-school event, Fitzgilbert 
kept up his training, for he was 
ambitious to enter and to finish in the big 
hare and hounds, which was always run near 
the end of November, when the football 
season was over. 

‘*Finish! Of course you’!l finish !’? Tallen- 
tyre said to him, when the small boy confided 
hisambition. ‘‘I guess you’ll make a record, 
too. There’s been just one lower schooler 
that ever finished in the first ten; that was 
Burton, five years ago,and he was a wonder. I 
guess you’!l do even better than Burton did.’’ 

Here certainly was a goal to strive for. 

**How long is the course usually ?’’ 

**About twelve; miles. And they always 
make it a rough one—uphill and down dale, 
through woods and across streams. Don’t 
overdo your training ; that’s the main thing.’’ 

Tallentyre, playing football, was not able 
to supervise the youngster’s preparation with 
any closeness. One evening about a week 
before the day set for the run Fitzgilbert 
told him that he had covered ten miles that 
afternoon. 

‘*Do shorter distances now ; you’re looking 
a little peaked,’’ said Tallentyre. 

It was the next afternoon that Cunliffe was 
amusing himself in the field beside the lower 
school, egging on two third -formers to a 
wrestling match. When they had completed 
this to Cunliffe’s satisfaction, he urged that 
they follow it with some sparring. But 
before he had quite worked them up to a 
willingness to engage in such a bruising 
encounter, he caught sight of young Fitzgil- 
bert approaching at a jog trot down the road. 

**Now, béys,’’ he cried, ‘‘all out to pace 
him on the home stretch!’’ And, followed 
by the youngsters, he hastened to meet the 
runner. 

‘*Come along, Fitzy, old man!’’ He vocif- 
erated his exhortations while he ran at Fitz- 
gilbert’s elbow, and he greatly amused the 
escort of younger boys. ‘‘Only a hundred 
yards more to go! You’!l beat the hares yet, 
by thunder! Sprint now, show us a spurt! 
Hit. it up for old Virginia!’’ 

Fitzgilbert, panting, his head wagging 
wearily, responded with a faint, tired smile, 
and put on a little more speed. 

‘*Hear the crowd cheering you!’ cried 
Cunliffe. ‘‘Now, then, sprint for the finish !’’ 

And when Fitzgilbert reached the gate and 
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stopped, Cunliffe flung his arms about him, | 
fanned him with his cap, and then, dragging 
him to the watering trough near by, dashed 
water into his face. Fitzgilbert struggled and 
sputtered, but Cunliffe held him fast until he 
had pretty well deluged him. 

‘*He’s coming round! He’s reviving!’’ 
Cunliffe cried with simulated excitement. 

At that moment Tallentyre came dashing 
up, seized Cunliffe roughly by the shoulder 
and dragged him back. 

‘‘Here, what are you doing to Fitzgilbert?’’ 
he demanded, and his eyes burned angrily. 

Cunliffe looked at him in silence, with an 
amused, exasperating smile. Fitzgilbert piped 
up, ‘‘He was just coaching me along at the 
finish, Tallentyre, and giving me a jolly.’’ 

Tallentyre relaxed his grip on Cunliffe. 
‘* All right,’’ he said. ‘‘Run along now and 
change your clothes, Will.’? He waited with 
Cunliffe until all the small boys had gone. 
‘‘T take Fitzgilbert’s word,’’ he said then, 
‘*but I want you to know one thing: I won’t 
have you laying hands on that boy.’’ 

‘‘T hear you,’’ said Cunliffe, with his irri- 
tating imitation of the Southerner’s speech. 

Then he sauntered into the study. 

Tallentyre felt that perhaps he had been 
overzealous, and that now Cunliffe would be 
more disposed than ever to annoy Fitzgilbert. 
‘¢*And the kid would never tell me,’’ Tallen- 
tyre reflected. ‘‘I’ll have to keep a watch on 
Cunliffe. ’’ 

The next Sunday afternoon Tallentyre went 
for a walk all alone. He sought solitude be- 
cause he wished to rehearse the speech that he 
had been told he must make at the Corin- 
thians’ football dinner, celebrating their 
victory over the Pythians. When he got 
about a mile from the school, on a lonely 
road, he began to recite his speech aloud. 
Thus occupied he came to the top of the 
slope down to the old sawmill and pond. 

Some small boys were out on the raft of 
logs that lay against the shore. They had 
found a couple of loose logs and were taking 
turns in standing on them and poling them- 
selves out a little way from the raft. Being 
in the midst of his speech and wishing to 
finish it undisturbed, Tallentyre sat down 
on the stone wall by the roadside and paid 
no attention to the activities at the foot of 
the hill. A few moments later, when he 
looked down there, he saw that a big fellow 
with a long pole had joined the youngsters 
and was thrusting one of them out into the 
pond on the two logs. 

In a second glance Tallentyre saw that the 
big fellow was Cunliffe and that the little 
one, who was vainly striving to push ashore, 
was Fitzgilbert. Tallentyre came down the 
hill at a run; Cunliffe was so interested in 
his diversion that he did not notice him. At 
last he gave the logs so hard a poke that 
Fitzgilbert lost his balance and fell into 
the water. It was over his head and icy 
cold; a thin film of ice had formed on the 
pond that morning. He came up gasping 
and struggling, and floundered ashore just 
as Tallentyre arrived. 

Tallentyre took off his overcoat and 
wrapped it round the dripping figure. 

‘There, ’’ he said, ‘‘hurry home and give 
yourself a good rubdown. You’d better 
run as much as you can.’’ 

‘*T’}1i—I’ll spoil your coat,’’ said Fitzgilbert ; 
already his teeth were chattering. 

‘*No, you won’t; run now, quick. You 
kids go with him; keep him going.’’ 

He bundled them all off up the road to- 
gether, but as they went they kept looking 
back, for they expected him to do something. 
And before they reached the top of the hill, 
Tallentyre had gratified their expectations. 

He turned to Cunliffe, who was looking 
rather sheepish. Cunliffe was wearing a new 
suit of clothes and a new overcoat; always a 
carefully dressed person, he was making his 
best possible appearance this Sunday. As 
Tallentyre advanced upon him he backed off. 
Tallentyre made a spring, tackled him round 
the waist and began to rush him toward the 
water. Cunliffe struggled, got his feet well 
planted, and held his own in the wrestle; he 
was bulky and strong. But his lazy habit of 
life had not fitted him to cope with Tallentyre 
in any struggle of endurance; his muscles 
weakened and his breath gave out after a few 
moments, and he was again slowly pushed 
toward the edge of the raft. 

‘**Quit it!’ he shouted. 
upset him. ’’ 

‘*This will make you more careful next. 
time,’’ said Tallentyre. ; 

‘““Ah, quit it, Tally!’’ Cunliffe became 
wheedling, while he struggled. ‘‘Quit it, won’t 
you? I’ve got my new suit on —’’ 

‘* All the better. ’’ 

Cunliffe made a violent wrench, but could 
not free himself from Tallentyre’s grip. He 
cast a backward glance, fastened his arms with 
determination round Tallentyre’s neck, and 
the next moment over they went together. 

Each one held the other under as long as he 
could. When they came up, they were both 
too blown to speak. They stood in the waist- 
deep water, looked at each other, and gasped 
and gasped. Finally Tallentyre got his breath 
enough to laugh. 

‘*T guess you’re the funniest sight I ever 


‘*T didn’t mean to 





laid eyes on,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish you could 
see yourself. ’’ 

‘*No funnier than you,’’ responded Cunliffe 
morosely. He scrambled up on the raft, and 
Tallentyre followed him. ‘They were both of 
them tingling and shivering with the cold. 

‘*Come along; you’d better hike for home, ’’ 
Tallentyre said. ‘‘It’s colder than I thought. 
I hope that Fitzgilbert won’t get pneumonia 
out of this.’’ 

**T hope I won’t!’’ muttered Cunliffe. 

‘*He had a bad siege of it last winter,’’ 
Tallentyre explained. ‘‘His lungs are delicate. 
That’s why I had him go in so for running. 
I thought it would build him up.’’ 

Tallentyre and Cunliffe jogged along side by 
side; the water sluiced about in their shoes, 





their wet trouser legs flapped uncomfortably 
below the knees, their clothes clung chill and 
sticky about them and sent icy trickles down 
their bodies. 

‘*T didn’t know you were so strong,’’ Tal- 
lentyre remarked, in a new attempt to be 
friendly. ‘‘If I hadn’t been so mad, I don’t 
believe I could have ducked you.’’ 

Cunliffe did not appear to be listening. 

‘*T really didn’t mean to upset him,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Of course I thought it might happen, 
but I didn’t realize —’’ 

He did not finish the sentence; his teeth 
clicked together with the cold. 

**Take off your overcoat,’’ said Tallentyre. 
‘*Tt slows you up and it doesn’t keep you 
warm. Here —’’ He helped him to strip off 
the soggy garment. ‘‘I’llcarryit. Now run.’’ 


They had reached the top of the hill, where | 
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the hare and hounds next Saturday. Here 
we are, at the lower-school gate, and I’ll just 
run in with you and see that you get fixed up 
right off.’’ 

So Cunliffe jogged alone on to the upper 
school, a mark for derisive interrogations and 
comments, yet too uncomfortable in mind and 
body to resent them. Even when he was 
simmering in the hot bath he could not get 
his mind off the one thought: ‘‘That little kid 
looked all in. What if he should get pneu- 
monia and die?’’ 

Cunliffe got dressed just in time to slip into 
his seat at the afternoon chapel service; he 
noticed that both Tallentyre and Fitzgilbert 
were absent from their accustomed places. The 
service seemed to him endless; as soon as it 





was over, he hastened to the lower school, and 





'N the Pennyroyal region Amanda Lewis’s 
great-grandfather was remembered as a 
man of acquisitive disposition. Amanda 

‘*took after’? him. At fifty she owned five acres 
of fine meadow land besides the twenty that at 
the age of thirty-five she had inherited from 
her mother, and she had added to her house a 
spare bedroom besides a summer kitchen. 

Amanda had bought the extra acres from 





“AND TELL THEM ALL I EXPECT THEM TO DINNER AT HALF PAST 
TWELVE O'CLOCK TO-MORROW.” 


the raw November wind swept them freezingly. 
Not very far ahead trotted Fitzgilbert and his 
escort. 

**You needn’t carry my coat.’’ Cunliffe 
reached out for it. 

‘*Wait till you’re warmed up a little. I’ve 
been in training, and my circulation’s better 
than yours. Come along.’’ 

ey can’t. ”? 

Cunliffe sagged down to a walk; he panted 
while his teeth chattered. 

‘*You’ll get your second wind in a moment. ’’ 
Tallentyre slapped him on the arms and shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Just as soon as you can, start to run 
again. I hope that kid won’t catch cold.’’ 
He cast an anxious look ahead ; Fitzgilbert was 
walking, too. ‘There, he’s running again; I 
guess he’ll be all right. Haven’t you got your 
wind yet?’’ 

**Yes, I guess so.’’ 

They jogged along; Tallentyre, although his 
lips were blue, maintained a conversation with 
Cunliffe while they ran. 

‘*You ought to get into training for some- 
thing. If you will hang round with lower- 
school kids, you oughtn’t to let one of them 
outrun you. Come on now; let’s overhaul 
Fitzgilbert. ’’ 

‘*You said he was a wonderful runner,’’ 
protested Cunliffe. 

“Oh, forakid! But you’renotakid. Why 
do you want to loaf round and bother them so 
much? If you’d come out and do things with 
the rest of us—you’re husky enough. ’’ 

‘*The fellows don’t want me —’’ 

‘*They’ll want you if you’ll pitch in and try 
todo things. They don’t like you because you 
just try to edge in—instead of pitching in.’’ 

They overtook Fitzgilbert and his friends a 
little way from the lower school. The boy 
was staggering along, white and exhausted; 
the cold had struck into his bones. 

‘* All right, Will, you’re nearly there!’ 
Tallentyre cried. ‘Just think how good that 





hot bath will be! This is great training for 


her brother, Stephen. That was what the 
lawsuit was about; the boundary line was in 
question. 

Stephen must have got his unfortunate ina- 
bility to keep for himself what anyone else 
needed from the Hendersons, his mother’s 
people. At any rate, their clear blue gaze was 
his, and their smile. Stephen had not wished 
to go to law about the boundary, but Vitula 
Stevens and the Widow Benton, whose farms 
also bordered the five acres that had caused 
the dispute, had asked for a new survey; 
Amanda had protested, and thus the whole 
matter had been thrown into court. 

In spite of his own dire need to preserve 
what little he had, Stephen was sorry for his 
sister when the decision was made against her. 
‘*Amanda took it hard,’’ he reported to his 
wife, as he ate his late supper after returning 
from the county seat. 

‘*How did she act toward Vitula Stevens 
and Luella Benton?’’ asked Sally Ann. 

‘Same as she did to me. She just drove off 
without speaking to anyone.’’ 

‘‘She’ll be lonesome this winter, without 
Vitula or Luella or us dropping in. Don’t 
you reckon she’ll get over it after a while?’’ 

‘*Amanda doesn’t get over things. I wish 
we’d let the old survey alone.’’ 

Amanda did not get over it. When the late 
November rains turned the dusty yellow ribbon 
known as the Owensburg road into a river of 
mud, and virtually cut off the neighborhood 
from the outside world, the three other women 
on the adjoining farms never failed, in their 
cross-fields visits to one another, to speak of 
Amanda’s loneliness; but in the neat house 
on the hill Amanda was telling herself over 
and over the advantages of the state of affairs. 

‘‘Just think,’’ she said aloud as she sewed 
rags for a new carpet, ‘‘this carpet’ll last three 
times as long for not being walked over !’’ 

It was the same way on Saturday, when she 





cooked for Sunday: she knew that a batch of 
, tea cakes would not ‘‘give out’’ in a fortnight, 
7 
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there encountered Tallentyre—no longer in 
dripping clothes—coming down the stairs from 
the third-form dormitory. 

‘*How’s Fitzgilbert?’’ Cunliffe asked anx- 
iously ; Tallentyre’s face lighted. 

‘* Tucked in bed and sound asleep ; the doctor 
says he’s all right—nothing to worry about.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s a relief,’’ said Cunliffe, with 
a great sigh of satisfaction. 

When they were outside and walking together 
to the upper school, Cunliffe said abruptly: 

‘*You’re taking the entries for the hare and 
hounds, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tallentyre. 

**T guess you might put me down. I think 
T’ll go in, just for the fun of the thing.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Tallentyre, and gravely 
made the entry in his little notebook. 





now that Stephen’s little ones no longer rav- 
aged the cake box; a baked chicken would last 
until she was tired of seeing it on the table. 

‘*Why, I won’t have to put up any more 
fruit for four or five years!’’ she said to her- 
self one day when she was dusting the shelves 
of her storeroom. Her eyes fell with dis- 
pleasure on a glass jar filled with preserved 
watermelon rind cut into fancy shapes—stars, 

hearts, rings, ivy leaves and guitars floating 
in rich golden syrup flavored with thin slices 
of lemon and coral-shaped pieces of ginger. 
Amanda had always thought watermelon 
preserve nonsense, but every year she had 
made one jar for Stephen. He was a Hen- 
derson, and the Hendersons had always 
liked to see dainty food on their table—‘‘ate 
with their eyes,’? Amanda put it. Well, at 
any rate, she would never have to labor 
over another jar of the foolishness. 

The first week in December Amanda 
made her usual monthly trip to the village 

’ store. An unwonted number of women 

were at the dry-goods counters matching 
ribbons or gay-colored wools. 

‘*And now, Miss Amanda,’’ said Willy 
Jones affably, after he had weighed the 
sugar and measured the lamp oil, ‘‘what can 
I show you in the way of materials for 
making your Christmas gifts? You know 
it’s well to be forehanded in such things— 
Christmas always gets here before we know 
it. ”? 

The young clerk was wholly without 
guile, but a sudden silence fell on the shop- 
pers at the dry -goods counters; women 
nudged one another. Whom on earth had 
Amanda Lewis to make gifts for, now that 
she had quarreled with her brother and 
her neighbors? 

But Amanda was equal to the situation; 
for even as Willy Jones spoke, an idea 
came to her. She calmly thanked him for 
his suggestion, and asked for dressing-gown 
flannel. 

‘*Now ain’t that pretty?’’ exclaimed 
Willy, throwing down on the counter a bolt 
of soft crimson cloth. ‘‘I sold Mrs. Judge 

Wrenn a pattern off this piece yesterday.’’ 
He whispered in a confidential tone. ‘‘For a 
Christmas present for the judge. Ten yards 
is ample for a lady’s dressing gown. ’’ 

Amanda said she would make nine and a half 
yards do, and at Willy’s suggestion matched the 
flannel with inch-wide satin ribbon for binding, 
and a yard of piece satin—cut on the bias—for 
collar and pockets. 

‘* Any worsted for crocheting ?’’ asked Willy, 
lifting his scissors hand from the satin with 
an artistic flourish, and carelessly spreading a 
dozen or two hanks of colored wools over the 
eounter. ‘‘ You know knitted or crocheted slip- 
pers are a stand-by for Christmas presents. ’’ 

Amanda chose two hanks of the wool, crim- 
son to match the flannel, and walked out of 
the store carrying her packages. 

On her way home she planned her dressing 
gown to the smallest detail, a little rueful over 
the cost. ‘‘Well, I don’t care,’’ she said, as 
she lighted her lamp after supper. ‘‘I’ve 
wanted a dressing gown all my life. Now 
that I don’t have to make presents to other 
people, I intend to give them to myself. The 
slippers’ll be nice for me to put on with the 
gown at night when I’m reading my poultry 
journal. Making them will be pleasant work 
rainy days between now and Christmas. ’’ 

Amanda put a great deal of work into the 
Christmas presents for herself; but even De- 
cember afternoons have many hours when you 
are alone in the house, and making the dress- 
ing gown occupied only ten of them. The 
worsted slippers, knit in intricate pattern, 
filled four more; then Amanda began on her 
Christmas cakes. 

She made three of them—a pound cake and 
two layer cakes, one with chocolate and the 
other with lemon filling. ‘‘It’s no use to stint 


myself. Now that I don’t have to divide with 

others, I can have what I like,’’ she thought, 

as she put more butter into the lemon filling. 
By four o’clock the cakes were standing in 





@ row on the storeroom shelf to cool, and 




















Amanda had finished trussing her six turkeys | 
for the holiday market when Abram Barnett | 


stopped for them. 


marked Abram. ‘‘I reckon you’ll keep one of 
the little ones for your Christmas dinner ?’’ 


hollow, the jar of watermelon preserve, the 
crimson dressing gown, the crocheted shawl 
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them all I expect them to dinner at half past 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, I’1] be much obliged 


started forward, and uttered a yell so shrill 
| and piercing that old Major came to his feet 


and the knitted slippers were in neat packages | to you; and I’ve got two pies—a pumpkin with | with every hair on end. On the lowest limb 
‘*Finest lot I’ve ever carried for you!’’ re-| in a willow basket. 


meringue and a sweet-potato custard—and a 


‘¢Abram,’’ said Amanda, when the old man | loaf of salt-rising lightbread for you when you 


arrived, ‘‘if you’ll take these two biggest | 


‘‘T shall keep the heaviest gobbler,’’ an-| packages to Brother Stephen and Sally Ann, 


swered Amanda with dignity and decision. 


and then go on with the others to Vitula’s and | Abram stood in the kitchen porch for a little 


come back.’’ 
Dazed by the multiplicity of directions, 


‘‘T always did like a good big turkey on the | Luella’s, —the littlest one is Vitula’s,—and tell | while; then he trudged off on his errands. 


table,’’ Amanda explained to herself 
after Abram was gone. ‘‘There’s so 
much more breast. I like breast, and I 
might as welleat what Ilike. I’m going 
to have jelly, too—with grape wine in it; 
there’s nothing so satisfying for dessert, 
after turkey, as wine jelly.’’ 

Amanda finished the jelly the after- 
noon before Christmas; it was quivery 
gold in the big glass dish, and caught the 
light for all the world like a dimpling 
pool in June sunlight. Then the rural 
mail delivery brought her an unexpected 
summons to the village. 

Amanda finished her business by four 
o’clock, and on her way home stopped at 
the store for a spool of carpet thread. 

‘*Good evenin’, Miss Amanda!’’ Willy 
Jones said, leaning over the counter. ‘‘I 
know you’ve forgotten some one’s. pres- 
ent. But we’re up-to-the-minute people 
in this store, and we’ve provided special 
goods for the convenience of those who 
remember some one’s Christmas present 
after it’s too late to make anything. 
These crocheted shawls make beautiful 
gifts; now this gray one, I can sell you 
for —’? 

‘*The very thing I’ve always wanted, ’’ 
reflected Amanda, and she told Willy to 
wrap up the shawl. 

‘‘Well, if we ain’t going to have real 
Christmas weather, after all. Look at 
those big feathery flakes coming down !’’ 
Willy exclaimed, as he opened the door 
for Amanda. 

By the time she had walked the three 
miles across the fields to her home the snow 
was an inch deep and falling faster. ‘‘Good 
thing I don’t have to have people tracking 
through my house to-morrow, ’’ she thought, as 
she took off her overshoes on the back porch. 

Her house was in perfect order ; the fire only 
needed a little stirring to make it leap cheer- 
fully on the hearth. She brewed her cup of 
tea and drank it leisurely; then she washed 
her three dishes and looked at the cluck. 

‘*Six o’clock !’’ she mused. ‘‘Well, I declare, 
I’d have thought it was seven! I believe I’ll 
get out my Christmas presents. ’’ 

She hung the dressing .gown over the back 
of a chair, put the shawl on the seat, and set 
the slippers on it. 

‘*When did I ever have Christmas presents 
so exactly to my notion?’’ she said aloud as 
her work-worn fingers caressed the soft crimson 
folds of the dressing gown. ‘‘All round, I’m 
going to have the most comfortable, sensible 
Christmas I have ever had in my life!’’ 

After she had inspected her Christmas pres- 
ents in detail Amanda looked at the clock again. 
‘*Twenty minutes past six. I’d have thought 
it was half past seven, at least!’’ She picked 
up a newspaper, tried to read, and put it back 
on the table. ‘‘What’s the matter with me? 
Here I am having the most sensible Christmas 
Eve I’ve ever had in my life, and fidgeting 
instead of settling down and enjoying it! I’ll 
take a look at the weather —’’ 

Amanda found that it had stopped snowing 
and that the stars were out; across the level 
fields she saw the dark bulk of her brother 
Stephen’s house with a light streaming from 
the living-room window. About now the chil- 
dren were hanging up their stockings. To the 
left was another light, tiny but cheerful; Vitula 
Stevens was tying up the doilies she always 
made for Sally Ann at Christmas. To the 
right Luella Benton’s kitehen window glowed ; 
Luella was icing the cake that she had made 
for Vitula at the eleventh hour. Luella was 
never forehanded — 

Amanda dropped the curtain and looked at 
the clock again. ‘‘A quarter to seven!’’ she 
said in a flat voice. ‘‘I declare, I’d have 
thought it was —’’ She seated herself by her 
Christmas presents again. 

Seven o’clock struck and found her sitting 
by a dying fire. The single stroke on the half 
hour cleft the silence, and a sudden flare, as the 
logs fell apart, showed a mist in her black eyés. 
At a quarter of eight she spoke suddenly : 

‘‘Amanda Lewis, you’re an old goose to 
think you can make Christmas out of a dressing 
gown, a crocheted shawl, a pair of knitted 
slippers, a good dinner and an untracked house. 
Christmas ain’t in things! It’s in people— 
friendly feelings, loving thoughts! I wish my 
house was full of people this minute, and 
tracked up and cake-crumbed all over !’’ 

Then she went to the kitchen, opened the 
door and took down from its nail on the porch 
an ancient dinner horn and put it to her lips. 

A wild blast woke the echoes in the hollow 
behind the far meadow and assaulted Abram 
Barnett’s ears as he was removing his second 
boot—a wet and very obstinate boot. 

‘*What in thunder can Amanda want with 
me this time of night?’’ he wondered. 

He made haste to respond to the summons, 
but long before he climbed the path from the 





ORAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 


“IT'S NO USE, MAJE!I 


Oe eau 





I CAN'T GET OUT NOHOW, BUT I AIN'T A-GOIN' TO HAVE 


YOU DROWNDED, TOO!" 


THE LAST HUNT 
“x Charles Boardman Hawes 


for the third and last time the clear yap ! 

yap! of the running hound announced 
to old man Ballin that a coon was afoot. 
Major was getting old. No longer could he 
range the hills in sweeping, tireless circles ; no 
longer could he dash in on the unwary rooter 
among the chestnut leaves and, flitting like a 
shadow at its heels, force it up the nearest 
tree. The craft of ten years in the game and 
a trained nose that could detect the faintest 
trace of coon in the winding mazes were all 
that was left to Major. 

The first coon that night had reached the 
ledges before the dog’s stiff legs could make 
him a dangerous pursuer ; the second had gone 
down the brook, doubled back through the 
swamp, and left the old dog, trembling and 
discouraged, in the brambles of an old clearing, 
whence he came limping back to his kindly, 
patient master. 
hearted, and the old man was on the way 
back up the long hill that lay between him 
and home, when Major again gave voice. 

‘*T declar’ |’? Mr. Ballin muttered, eying the 
steep western slope of Franklin. ‘‘He’s got 
another. ‘The way he hollers I’ll bet three 
doughnuts he’s mighty close onto ’im.’’ 

At first one by one, then by droves of ten and 
twenty and thirty, the stars were disappearing 
from the sky. <A fierce wind squall came sweep- 
ing across the mountains and for the moment 
drowned out the yap! yap! of the running 
dog. In the hush that followed, the old man 
again heard the voice of his faithful servitor 
far down the hillside in the heart of the 
deep valley. Turning, he ran clumsily in 
pursuit. He ignored that 


Tor night was wearing into dawn when 


Major was weary and down- | 





ee 





==? 


‘*The critter ran right down the brook. I 
vum, he must ’a’ crossed the main road and 
the railway track !’’ 

Down to the bars where the old road came 


| Out upon the new the old man ran as fast as 


he was able. Still he could hear ahead of him 
in the black night the frenzied yap! yap! of 
the excited dog. 

‘*T swar he’s treed!’’ Mr. Ballin affirmed 
solemnly, and then glanced skyward. 

He hesitated for a moment there in the main 
road between Winchester and Keene. Never 
before in all his sixty years of hunting had 
the hills seemed so darkly forbidding. Every 
star had vanished. Over the summits of 
Franklin and Rattlesnake rolled dark banks 
of cloud. The bitter cold of coming winter 
congealed the drops of perspiration that clung 
to Mr. Ballin’s white moustache.. To right 
and to left, up and down the river, no light 
could he see except the green and red block 
signals beside the railway track. For a mo- 
ment Mr. Ballin felt his age and his lameness 
more keenly than ever before. 

Beyond the field by the bank of the Ashuelot, 
Major was barking frantically. 

Mr. Ballin hitched his belt and squared his 
jaw. ‘‘It’s his third coon to-night. He’s done 
good, and I swar I ain’t goin’ back on him.”’ 

Over the field through the blackness Mr. 
Ballin ran with swaying yellow lantern. 

‘*Yeee-ah! Maje!’’ he yelled in shrill fal- 
setto. ‘‘Go to ’im, old boy!’’ 

Under the gnarled oak that leaned out over 
the river, Major leaped three times to the old 
man’s shoulder, thrusting his cold nose into 


| the wrinkled old face ; then, conscious of having 


done his duty well, he 





one fierce gust of wind ; 
he ignored the great wall 
of black cloud that was 
sweeping so ominously 
across the heavens. It 
was late November ; the 
bitter cold foretold the 
winter; beyond a doubt 
there would be no more 
hunts that fall, and this 
was the third coon to- 
night. 

Shambling along with 
the lantern and the axe 
in one hand and his an- 
cient gun in the other, 
the old hunter plunged 
into the black gulf be- 
tween the mountains. 
He stumbled doggedly 
along the old road and 
across the little bridge. 
There he stopped and 
listened to the eager bay- 
ing of old Major. 

“Treed |”? he muttered. 








OVER THE FIELD THROUGH THE 
BLACKNESS MR. BALLIN RAN. 


lay down with his head 
on his paws and waited 
for the old man to bring 
down the coon. 

Mr. Ballin was excited. 
Sixty years on the trail 
of Nimrod had not a 
whit diminished the ex- 
hilarating nervousness of 
that crucial moment. He 
laid down gun, axe and 
lantern, stepped to one 
side and surveyed close- 
ly the storm - battered 
tree. He saw nothing 


and weathered branches. 

‘*T don’t care—he’s up 
thar!’’ he muttered. 

He stepped back and 
looked toward the river, 
where three tall saplings 
grew. Mr. Ballin’s heart 
thumped madly. Clutch- 
ing tight the old sin- 








gle-barreled shotgun, he 


except the twisted limbs | 


of the oak, slipping craftily into the tallest sap- 
ling, Mr. Ballin had seen a dark, round shadow. 

At that moment the old man stumbled and 
tripped across the lantern. The lantern chim- 
ney tinkled into a hundred bits, and with the 
| ensuing darkness came the storm. Before Mr. 

Ballin could get to his feet, the wind 
swept down from the mountain and the 
black clouds. Snow, wind, sleet, hail 
burst out of the lowering heavens. The 
old oak tree creaked and swayed; the 
valley echoed the howling of the gale. 

The coon scrambled from the sapling 
and, with Major at its heels, fled straight 
out on the thin ice along the river bank. 
Mr. Ballin heard above the raging of the 
storm a faint yelp, then a slipping, slid- 
ing noise, a crash, a splash—and then 
only the fury of the wind. 

‘The hunt was forgotten. Gun, lantern 
and axe were forgotten. Mr. Ballin ran 
to the edge of the bank and stood there 
—a very old, white-haired man, tired 
and feeble, gazing into the impenetrable 
blackness. 

‘*Maje!’’ he called in trembling voice. 
‘*Maje! Maje! Maje, whar be ye?’’ 

For a long time there was no answer. 
Snow beat about the old man’s face; the 
icy wind crept through his ulster and 

» his hunting coat. 

‘‘Maje! Maje!l’’ Theold man’s voice 
quavered shrilly, but still there was no 
answer. 

From the blackness of the river at last 
came a faint whine, a faint sound of 
splashing. 

‘*Maje! Be ye in the river, Maje?’’ 

The wind howled through the bare 
branches of the old oak ; the snow drove 
down from the mountains in swirling 
clouds. So thick did it come, so black 
was the storm, that the old man could 

see neither the block lights by the railway 
track nor the gray sky overhead. As he stood 
there he heard again and yet again that faint 
splash and that appealing, pitiful whine. 

Not for a moment did he hesitate. His thin 
hand trembled as he threw off his ulster; he 
shivered in the biting gusts; but his eyes, 
half shut against the stinging flakes, squinted 
angrily, and his jaw was thrust out below the 
white moustache. Never, since the day when 
Mr. Ballin earried Major home in his coat 
pocket to the white house under the hill, had 
the dog appealed for help in vain. 

Straight out on the thin ice crept the old 
man. Inch by inch and foot by foot he ad- 
vanced. When the ice cracked and buckled 
under him, he threw himself down full length. 
; Out he crawled, and out—and all the time he 
| could hear ahead of him those plaintive whines. 

‘*T’m a-comin’, Maje! I’ma-comin’! Hang 
on, old dog!’’ The old man’s voice sank to a 
whisper. *‘He’s tired—he’s run three coons. 
I hadn’t ought ’a’ kep’ him out so long.’’ 

Ahead of him in the darkness Mr. Ballin 
could make out a pool of open water, and in 
it two dark, moving shapes. Louder and louder 
| howled the wind, swiftly and more swiftly 
| beat the driving snow. 

‘*I’m a-comin’, Maje!’’ 

The old dog, swimming at the edge of the 
ice, whined joyfully. 

Mr. Ballin experienced no shock when the 
ice gave way beneath him. He was already 
so nearly frozen that he scarcely noticed the 
chill of the black water. He began clumsily to 
swim, for it had been many, many years since 
he had practiced the art. He kept afloat— 
although the water line cut round his white 
head above his ears and close below his nose. 
He struggled bravely to climb up on the ice— 
but it was no use. 

Close beside his master paddled the old dog, 
silent now; and beside the dog, safe now in 
| the truce of common danger, paddled a square- 
| headed, furry animal that tried in vain to gain 

foothold on the treacherous edge of the ice. 

‘*Tt’s no use, Maje!’’ the old man gasped, 

as for the third time the ice broke under him. 
‘*T can’t get out nohow, but I ain’t a-goin’ 
to have you drownded, too!’’ 

He threw one arm over the edge of the ice 
|and with the other drew the dog tohim. He 
| pressed his face into the drenched hair, and 

then, curving his arm under the dog’s body, 
partly pushed, partly lifted him to the ice. 
| The ice held. Major slid across it cautiously 
'a foot or so, and then turned and whined 
through the darkness and the storm. 

‘*Go home!’’ the old man cried hoarsely. 
**Go home!’ 

Still the dog sat on the ice and whined. 

**Go home! Consarn ye!’’ 

But the old dog would not leave his master. 
Hopelessness was settling over the old man; 
his muscles were numbed and cramped. 

‘*It?s the end!’? he whispered. ‘‘It’s the 
end—go—home—Major!”? 

A few feet away the coon was splashing 








loudly; Mr. Ballin turned in the water and 
looked at the black shape. It seemed to be 


| crawling out on th surface; perhaps the ice 
was thicker there. 


Mr. Ballin pulled himself along the edge of 


| the ice. The black something, which he knew 





must be the coon, was ahead of him. As best | The snow drifted over him. 
he could, the old man struggled after it. above him. 

Major was howling now, mournfully. | side until the Parson family awoke, came 

Straight toward the coon the old man worked | stumbling to the door, and took them in, dog 
his way. But the coon was not in the water! | and master. But when they laid Mr. Ballin 
It was on a log that was frozen into the ice. on the great feather bed in the snug room 
It sat on the log, to which it had led the old under the eaves, he turned and whispered, 
man, until he too had gripped the rough bark | ‘‘Whar’s Major?’’ 
and pulled himself from the water. Slowly until the old dog was laid beside him. 
regaining its strength, it trotted along the log| ‘‘Did ye get a coon?’’ they asked him when 
to the shore, climbed the bank and disappeared. | he woke the next day. 
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The wind wailed | 
But Major howled by his master’s | 





think perhaps that I’d rather wait here with | my own account! I like being a friend twice 
mother and see Patricia safe home. ’’ | as much when there’s something to do.’’ 

She did not know why she felt such an over- | ‘*T wish I could say things the way Annie 
whelming desire to see Patricia safe away from | Dee does,’’ thought Rue. 
that place of gray waters and protected from! She entered the room softly, burdened with 
other, darker dangers. She could not have sorrows, and went on to Robert’s room to 


| said what those dangers were, but as she had | make his bed ready for him. Then she brought 


Nor would he rest content | 


sat thinking there on the bank, certain terrible | him a bowl of bread and milk. 
surmises had forced themselves upon her. ‘*You’ll need this,’’ she said softly, ‘‘after 
Why had the dam been blown up? Who’ all your—your adventures. ’’ 








Major paid no attention to it. 


could have profited by its destruction? Obvi-| She did not quite get out the last words. 
The old man raised his head above the pil-| ously, no one. Then it had been destroyed by 





The menace and anguish of the night had been 


‘‘He brought me to the log—the coon did!’’ | low; his eyes flashed fire. ‘‘No, I didn’t cotch | some one who had a grudge against the dam! too much for her, and tears came in a gush, 


Mr. Ballin whispered hoarsely. He crawled 
up on the ice and, clinging with both hands to 


| no coon ! And I’m glad I didn’t!’’ and the builder of it. And who could have 
| Major will never tree a coon again; the | any such grudge except Captain Quincannon ? 


| with sobs that shook her to the centre of her 
| being. The others comforted and scolded her, 


the old log, drew himself ashore. Still the snow | exposure of that wild night ended his hunting | He had been dissatisfied with the price paid | and Rue crept to her bed at last, humiliated and 


came down, blinding him and confusing him. 
His knees faltered, his head dropped forward. 
As if from far off he heard old Major whining ; 
then he felt him tugging at his sleeve. He 
followed Major with blind confidence, and the 
old dog led him to Nathan Parson’s door. 

Mr. Ballin lay in an inert heap on the steps. 
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|career forever. But as long as he shall live for his lands, and in his drunken resentment 
his is the old cushion behind the kitchen stove. | had seemed to forget or ignore the fact that 
‘*Dogs,’’ Mr. Ballin is wont to say, when | they were not still his. 

he sits on the doorstep with dreamy eyes and The more Rue thought, the more convinced 


lots of men I know, and coons ain’t so far-| blown up the dam. Word of his intention 
fotched, nuther !’’ | must have reached Patricia, and she had sped 

to the house boat to prevent him; she had 
= — found him gone, and had telephoned to Robert 
TTLE OWN in the hope, no doubt, that he could do what 

she could not. Then the explosion had knocked 
- her insensible. As for Captain Quincannon, 
where was he? That was the question that 
many would presently be asking—the bluff 
sheriff and John Harmon, and all those citi- 





In Ten Chapters _~ygg,_ Chapter Nine 2 zens who represented law aiid order. 
Az N\\ Even at that minute she could see the sheriff 
HE larger part of the crowd i now under the hammering of the {talking to a group of men of whom John 
mg 


had gathered farther up- 

stream, yet many people saw 
the cabin swing loose from its 
foundations and the dark figures leap into 
the water. Several men, Gordon and Wylie 
Curtis among them, sprang to the river 
bank, ready to do what they could. 

Of all the crowd, only the Curtis brothers 
knew positively that one of those figures 
was Robert’s and guessed that the other was 
Patricia’s. While the rescuers stood, hesitat- 
ing, uncertain how to help, Gordon Curtis had 
an inspiration. Kicking off his low shoes and 
flinging his- coat from him, he leaped down 
the bank, ran up the river to the first of the 
piers, and loosed a stanch, narrow raft 
made of two beams bound together with 
ropes. All he needed was an oar, and 
as he looked about him Wylie thrust one 
into his hand. 

Above the roar of waters he heard other 
noises — voices cheering him on, other 
voices begging him not to go; but he paid 
no attention to them. He mounted his 
raft as you would mount a steed and, 
letting it lift with the current, shot down 
the river. The rushing water carried him 
swiftly among the piles on which had 
rested the Quincannon cabin. ‘There it 
seemed that he certainly would be un- 
seated; but steering skillfully with his 
oar, he managed to get free of the piers. 
Outward he sped, seeming almost to fly 
along the surface of the dark waters, 
until presently he overtook Robert and 
Patricia. 

Robert held the girl with his left arm, 
and with his right hand clung desper- 
ately to the prow of a little skiff, which 
threatened each moment to break its 
moorings. : 

Gordon had come upon Robert and 
Patricia much sooner than he expected, 
and too late he realized that he would 
probably shoot by them. He dug his oar | 
viciously into the water in a vain effort 
to stop himself; then, just as he was going 
by, he clutched with one hand at the skiff. 
The added strain was too much for the 
fastenings of the boat. They broke, and 
Robert, still keeping fast hold of Patricia, 
was submerged by a dark, white-tipped 
wave. 

Had Gordon’s craft been capable of 
capsizing, he could never have done what 
he did; but as it was, on the instant that Robert 
emerged from beneath the wave he grasped him 
by the arm, and half dragging him, half swing- 
ing the raft, brought them together. 

‘Hang onl’? he roared. ‘‘Hang on, Bob!’’ 

Instinctively Robert did as Gordon ordered. 
As for his hold of Patricia, he had not for a 
moment relaxed it. 

The raft was not riding so well now. It 
staggered, lurched, sidled, while Gordon, work- 
ing desperately with his one oar, labored toward 
the bank. He had a confused impression that 
a crowd was running along the shore, cheering 
him with its shouts and watching for a chance 
to help him. And the chance came! It was 
a fleeting one indeed, and had to be seized 
as the craft shot past the end of a short pier, 
which itself was in danger of being swept 
away; but by lying flat and reaching down 
the men hoped to grasp the raft and hold it. 
Meanwhile, other men farther down the stream 
ran into the water and made a living chain of 
themselves in order to catch the bodies should 
any be hurled from the raft. 

No one was ever quite sure what happened 










waves and the weight of the men, 
but it held for a few precious mo- 
ments; and then the men who had 
made a living catch net of themselves began 
to close in, and presently all were safe on 
shore. 

Rue, standing drenched on the bank, 
saw Gordon come walking toward her. 
The rain had suddenly ceased, and the 
|high are lights, swinging on their cables, 
| lighted up the thronged embankment. 
| **How wonderful you have been !’’ she cried. 
‘*O Gordon, is Bob all right? And Pat?’’ never be able to forget how she looked !’’ 

‘*Bob’s fit as a fiddle!’’ he cried joyously. Mrs. Wardell turned to smile reassuringly 
‘*Wasn’t that a glorious fight he put up?! into her daughter’s pale face. ‘‘You shall see 


Harmon was one. Harmon was kind, but he 
was not meek. He would try to punish the 
man who had wantonly destroyed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property and who had set 
back his plans for months, perhaps upset them 
entirely. 

They were putting Patricia into an automo- 
bile now, and Mrs. Wardell was getting in 
beside her. 

‘*May I come, too, mother?’’ Rue asked. 
‘*Tt seems as if I had to see Pat all com- 
fortable and safe in her own bed. Oh, I’ll 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





JUST THEN ANNIE DEE DASHED UP. 


'Only went under once, and took that like a | her to-morrow, ’’ she said quietly. ‘*Go home 
fish. Only Pat—I’m not so sure!’’ |now with your brother. He may need you.’’ 
‘*You don’t mean she’s —’’ ! Something in the tone seemed to carry re- 
‘*There’s the doctor! We’ll go and stand | buke, and Rue flushed. ‘The automobile with 


she is suffering from, not drowning.’’ , 80 without a word Rue turned and trudged 
‘*T’ve got to go to her, Gordon!’’ Rue cried | through the town, avoiding the main streets 
with sudden decision, and sped from him to; and desiring only to reach her home and put 
where Patricia lay on the bank. All about her | her weary head on her pillow. Gordon Curtis 
were her neighbors, moved to speechlessness by ; would have been watching for her, she knew, 
the tragic sight before them. Rue turned sick | had not he too been taken home. 
as she watched the young doctor working fever-| Lights were shining through the cottage 
ishly over Patricia, and sank weakly down on | windows when she reached home, and she could 
the bank. A dark reverie fell upon her until, | hear the voices of Bob and Annie Dee within. 
after a while, the whir of a motor roused her. |! ‘‘I hope to heaven,’’ she heard her brother 
‘*But I can’t go home,’’ she heard her | saying fervently, ‘‘that, if he’s the man who 
brother saying, ‘‘until I know how Miss Quin- ; did it, he’s gone down with the flood and been 
cannon is. I’ve a right to know, haven’t I?’ | drowned; for if he’s living, and I know any- 
‘*You bet you have!’’ said the hearty voice | thing about John Harmon, he’ll go to the 
of John Harmon. ‘‘You worked hard enough | penitentiary as sure as fate. ’’ 
| to save her, Bob. Let him stay, boys.’’ | ‘Oh, it would kill Pat, it would kill her!’’ 
| Just then Annie Dee dashed up. ‘‘She’sall| ‘‘See here, sis,’? Robert went on. ‘‘You 
| right! She’sall right! The doctor says she’s stick by Pat, will you? I want you to do me 
coming to. Oh, aren’t you thankful? Bobbie, | the greatest favor you ever did. I want you 
; Bobbie, I’m so glad I’m related to you!’’ to pick Pat out of all the world to be your 





reminiscent tongue, ‘‘dogs is more human than | she became that Captain Quincannon had 


near,’? said Gordon. ‘‘I think it’s the shock , Robert and Annie Dee in it had already left; | 


chastened. She had meant to be a help and she 
had only been a trouble, after all. 

‘““O Annie Dee,’’ she cried when the two 
were in their outdoor cots with the soft night 
about them, ‘‘don’t go back on me, will you?’’ 

‘*‘Why in the name of the sacred gods of 
Egypt should I go back on my own sister?’’ 

‘*I’m such a dub! I can’t act at the right 
moment, I can’t say the things I think, and 
' I’m always getting in the way.’’ 

‘*What’s the use of thinking about yourself 
when there are so many other things to think 
about ?’’ demanded Annie Dee. ‘‘ You’re 
always trying to do right, Rue, and then won- 
dering whether you have. Don’t stop to think! 
Rip ahead and do.the first thing that comes to 
you. You can repent afterwards if necessary. 
| It’s no trouble to repent. I put in half my 
| time doing it. The only things that are the 
|matter with you, darling sis, are hesitation, 
'‘ meditation, introspection and sanctification. ’’ 
Rue laughed beneath her bedclothes. ‘‘I 
| guess you’re right, Annie Dee. I’ll try to 
remember. Write it out for me in the morn- 
ing and I’ll pin it above my dresser.’’ 

‘‘No, you won’t!’’ protested Annie Dee. 
‘For if you do, I’ll kéep thinking that those 
are my faults and I’ll be avoiding them. It 
wouldn’t do at all to get mixed up like that.’’ 

‘*And what are your faults, Mr. Bones?’’ 

‘*Precipitation, acceleration, flirtation and 
desperation. ’” 
| Rue chuckled appreciatively,and Annie Dee, 

satisfied that her sister’s storm of unhap- 
piness had passed, laid her soft cheek 
upon her folded hands and slid, rather 
than sank, into the gray regions of sleep. 
But Rue lay awake half the night, anxious 
for many things. She was glad when the 
morning came and she could be up and 
about the affairs of the house. It was 
almost noon before Mrs. Wardell returned. 

‘*T waited till Mrs. Thwait came home 
from the city,’’ she explained, ‘‘for I 
couldn't think of leaving Patricia alone. 
She is suffering terribly! I had forgotten 
that the young could suffer like that.’’ 

‘“Then it was her father who blew up 
the dam !’’ cried Rue. 

‘She doesn’t say so, poor child, but she 
knows it. Some word was brought her, 
I feel sure, by one of her father’s old pals, 

_and she ran frantically to her father’s 
cabin, hoping to stop him. She reached 
there just as the explosion occurred. 

‘*Even though she realizes that others 
must know the truth, she has her mind 
made up to say nothing. She never once 
mentioned her father—never once won- 
dered where he was. The only thing she 
said was, ‘A man in his right senses 
wouldn’t do a thing like that, would 
he?’ And of course I said no.’’ 

‘*Oh, how wise youare, mother!’’ Rue 
said. ‘‘I thought that all out last night 
for myself. He wasn’t thinking right, 
was he? It was all a sort of blunder—a 
terrible mistake. ’’ 

‘*Yes, daughter. By the way, I’ll never 
call Dalroy a mean little town again.’’ 

‘*T should think this was the very 
time you would be doing it, after what 

; happened last night.’’ 
| ‘*The town itself had no more to do with 
| that deed than you or I did. This morning 
| everyone is gathering round Mr. Harmon offer- 
‘ing to help him. Half a dozen of them have 
offered to lend him money to get back on his 
| feet again. I saw Robert and John on the 
| street, and they are coming here for luncheon. 
| Have you marketed yet, Rue?’’ 
, *She’s done everything,’? Annie Dee put 
in. ‘‘I’ve tried to prove myself worthy by 
attending to something, but she got ahead of 
me every time; so I just gave up and took to 
reading the magazines. Oughtn’t we to visit 
| Patricia this afternoon, mother ?’’ 
| ‘*We’ll talk of that later. Here come the 
men. I’ll change my dress and see to luncheon 
if you girls will set the table. ’’ 
| ‘*No,’? they heard John Harmon saying, as 
‘he and Robert approached the house, ‘‘I don’t 
intend to have anyone call me a quitter. I’m 
| here to stay, and I’m going to build and run 
a furniture factory. You can start on the dam 
just as soon as you please, my boy.’’ 

**Good for you!’’ cried Annie Dee, running 

to the door to welcome him. ‘‘I knew you were 











next; certainly no two ever told the same story.| ‘‘Then get in here with me,’’ said her| friend. I don’t know what she thinks of me, ‘of the Phoenix variety of bird, Mr. Harmon.’’ 
With a boat hook the men on the pier held 


yordon’s raft for one second, while Gordon, 
aiding their efforts, swung it shoreward. A 
moment later a dozen hands grasped it and 
hung to it. 


The little pier began to break 


| brother, holding out his trembling hand to| or whether I’m the person she’d choose to 
her. ‘‘Mother’s going to stay with Patricia. | stand by her at a time like this, but I’m going 
| Mrs. Thwait is away, and mother will stay all | to do it anyway, and I want you to help. ’’ 
night. Rue, aren’t you coming home, too?’’ ‘‘Oh, you may be sure of that!’’ Annie Dee 
‘IT don’t know,’’ said Rue vaguely. ‘‘I | answered. ‘‘Anyway, I’d be standing by on 





‘*Well, it did seem rather like a knock-out 
blow last night, I confess, but I’m a man who 
rebounds quickly. Besides, the Curtis boys 
want to go in with me, and they stand ready 
to put up ten thousand dollars this minute. 




















They’ve been looking round for some opening, 
and this seems to strike them just right.’’ 

‘* And will you be safe from now on?’’ ques- 
tioned Rue. ‘‘You have enemies —’’ 

“*T’ll attend to the enemies,’’ said John 
Harmon with determination. ‘‘Our sheriff is 
doing his best to ferret out evidence, and I’ve 
sent to Chicago for a couple of détectives. I’m 
pretty sure who did the work, but I want defi- 
nite proof. When I get it, 1’ll give the perpe- 
trator—or perpetrators—a chance to see how 
solitude will act on the disposition. ’’ 

Robert Wardell turned, straightened, and 
looked his companion in the eye with a strange 
resentment. 


**T can’t help whose father he is. He’s got | 





| manded, 
‘*Harmon !’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Patricia’s father !’’ | again. 


to take his punishment. It will do me good 
to see him in the penitentiary.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it wouldn’t, it wouldn’t!’’ Rue pro- 
tested. ‘‘You think so now, but you’d hate it, 
when the time came. To be out in the free 
air, working and enjoying yourself, and to 
know that you’d put a man behind bars —’’ 

Harmon broke in with a short laugh. 

‘*And you’d want him to be out merrily 
blowing up dams and committing other depre- 
dations, I suppose! What kind of sentimen- 
talist do you take me for, Miss Rue? I’ma 
man of good will, I hope, but I’m not a fool.’’ 

‘*Bob, where are you going?’’ Rue de- 
seeing her brother snatch up his hat 
**What’s the matter?’’ 

Robert Wardell looked round the group with 
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flashing eyes, as he paused for a moment on | 
the threshold of the outer door. 

‘*I’m going to see Patricia Quincannon,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m going to ask her to marry me. I 
want everyone in the country to know that 
we’re engaged to be married. ’’ 

He saw his mother standing with a white 
face in the doorway, and looked at her appeal- 
ingly. Answering his look, her face broke 
into a beautiful smile. 

‘*You’re going to be a sword and a shield 
for her,’’ Mrs. Wardell said quietly. 

John Harmon stood and watched Robert 
striding down the path. ‘‘Have I made an 
enemy of him?’’ he asked in distress, turning 
to his hostess. 

‘“*If you are sure you are doing right, that | 








should not matter,’’ she said smilingly. ‘‘I 
should think that you were superhuman if you 
didn’t resent the destruction of your dam; 
and I should think that Bobbie was a very 
poor lover if he did not fly to his lady in the 
hour of her humiliation. Life is a tangled 
skein, Mr. Harmon; but let’s all believe in 
each other.’’ 

‘*That’s it!’’ cried Annie Dee. ‘‘Let’s 
all believe in each other. Oh, I believe in 
everyone! I believe in Captain Quincannon!’’ 
She looked at John Harmon with bright de- 
fiance. ‘*Patricia’s mother believed in him, 
and they say she wasa dear. Just ask Lena 
Rysdael about her, Mr. Harmon. She’ll tell 
you what a dear Patricia’s mother was.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


oo GREASING THE TRAM 







ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HE SLIPPED HIS HANDS CAUTIOUSLY 


ALONG THE CABLE UNTIL HE WAS CLOSE TO THE CARRIAGE. 


his buggy, as he checked his horse. 


I 


the Mohawk quarry, straightened up leisurely | bolt. The cable was nearly on a 
from the weeds in his potato patch. He would | level with his feet. 


not hurry for the ‘‘boss’’ who had let him go 


three months before, merely to save ten cents ' engine started, and the carriage 


a day by hiring a cheaper man. 


Norman Remick, former bankman at | 


| 


‘*Will you grease the tram for us this noon, | 


Norm?’’ 
‘*Where’s Lindquist?’’ 
‘*He’s a quitter. Promised a week ago he’d 


do it, and let me lay all my plans; then got 

cold feet the last minute and backed out; said 
he was dizzy. I’m through with him.’’ 

’ Norman turned indifferently to his weeding. 

‘*There’s a couple of dollars in it, Norm.’’ 

‘*Three’s my lowest figure, with that square- 

* head, Swenson, pulling the levers. ’’ 

‘*All right, we’ve got to have you. Be up 
at eleven. ’’ 

Prompt to the minute Norman entered the 
familiar engine room and exchanged curt greet- 
ings with Chris Swenson, the new engineer. 
There were rust spots on the machinery, cob- 
webs and dirt everywhere. The plant had 
certainly run down since Norman and the 
former engineer, Jim Eastman, had left. 

Norman fumbled behind the tool box. 

‘*Where’s my old glove?’’ 

‘*Oh, dat?’’ replied the Swede. 
him no good, so I burned him.’’ 

Norman sent a boy on the run to the com- 
pany’s store for the biggest left-hand glove in 
stock. Then he scooped his pail full of grease 
from the cask beside the hoister. 

‘*Where’s my seat? I left it behind this 
barrel. ’’ 

“Tought him no good, too, so I cut him 
up for kindling. How’s dis?’’ He offered 
Norman a narrow spruce board, about eight- 
een inches long. ; 

‘*A little short, but I’ll make it do.’’ 

A few minutes later the boy returned with 
the leather glove, which he handed to Norman. 

‘*Mighty tight,’’ Norman said, as he thrust 
his hand into it, ‘‘but if it’s their biggest it’ll 
have to go.’’ 

He started for the ladder. 

‘*Careful, now,’’ he cautioned the engineer ; 
“‘watch my signals. Don’t pull me too fast.’’ 

The Swede nodded. Carrying the board 
and the brimming pail, Norman began to 
climb the tower over the engine house. 

Right over the middle of the quarry swung 
the eight-hundred-foot cable ; along it ran the 
carriage that worked the drag on which the 
limestone was hoisted out. The carriage 
Was a narrow iron skeleton that held three 
sets of wheels: the topmost set, consisting of 
two small wheels one behind the other, ran 
on the upper wire; exactly under them three 
larger wheels rolled over the main cable ; just 
pe were two other wheels for the hoisting 

Soon Norman stood on one of the parallel 
Platforms between which the cableway ran 
into the top of the tower. Within reach was 
the carriage, swaying slightly. 

The nearer end of the carriage was an up- 


“T tought 


right frame, with a pair of bracket-like ears | 


extending back a few inches not far below the 
top of it. Across those ears Norman laid his 
board, and in a moment was sitting as if on 





SAY, Norm!’’ Ed Lyman called from | him like a saddle pommel, his legs 


pressing against its sides and his 
feet on the projecting ends of a 


‘* All ready !’? he shouted. The 
| began to move slowly outward. 


Scooping his glove full of thick 
| grease from the pail on his wrist, 


hand. 


plunged deep into the 
grease. An instant later 
the pail dropped, and he 


| Norman leaned forward and, running his hand | caught at the carriage; but his slippery fingers | 


back and forth along the cable, lubricated it | 
thoroughly. He realized at once that Eastman | 


trips had accustomed him, the carriage had a | 

jerky movement. A man with a less steady | 

head would have felt nervous. | 
With his legs squeezed hard against the iron, | 


ten feet of cable a minute; at that it would take | 
him more than an hour to reach the other tower. | 


of wind. Thunderheads were rising in the 
west; but the sky overhead was cloudless, and | 
the sun beat fiercely down. 

A hundred feet out a button on the guide | 
wire arrested the first ‘‘turkey,’’ one of the | 
slender steel frames that held the wires apart. | 
The carriage moved away, leaving it swaying. 

Handful after handful of grease Norman 
scooped from the pail, and rubbed it conscien- 
tiously in between the wire strands. He was 
determined not to slightaninch. Polished and 
dry and black the cable slid between his feet, 
and passed from his hands smooth and drip- 
ping. 

Two more ‘‘turkeys’’ stuck on their respec- 
tive buttons, and he was now out above the 
working bottom of the quarry. Suddenly a gust 
blew off his hat. How hot the sun was on his | 
unprotected head ! 

The puff passed quickly, and once more the | 
air grew thick and breathless. Norman could | 
see his shadow moving slowly across the blue, 
chip-strewn surface two hundred feet below. | 
In a corner the steam drill squatted silently ; 
its gray hose trailed across to the pipe from | 


mies, were eating dinner by twos and threes. | 
He heard tiny voices and Lilliputian laughter. 
Occasionally a face glanced up at him. 

The carriage rocked regularly. Norman 
could almost imagine himself on shipboard. | 
The heat of the sun was terrific. The wire | 


barely thicker than liquid, and he could dip | 
out only a little at a time. 
He had signaled with his left hand for the 


limit of his reach he saw a spot that needed 
grease. A quick rub would fix it; at the 
moment the carriage started Norman ran his | 
arm out full length. 

As he slid his hand back, two or three pro- 
jecting wire ends underneath the cable caught 
in his glove and nailed him there. 

Norman gave one wrench; but the glove | 
fitted too tight to come off and the leather was | 
too tough to tear. The carriage jerked back- 





horseback, with the top of the frame before | | than it takes to tell it. 


was no time to signal the engineer. 
had to happen; and something did, quicker | 
Off he came headfirst, | 


| have more strength than he had now. 


could get no grasp of the. hot iron. They came | 
| together, and there was nothing between them. 


| piercing his glove. Then his right hand came 
down and caught the cable with a grip wild, 
horses could not have torn away. 


The Swede had stopped the carriage beso 
he slid backward toward the centre of the minute he saw that something was wrong. | with fingers hooked over the hard, hot wire. 
quarry. He could grease somewhat more than | Probably it had not moved twenty inches in | | Although his hands were slippery, fortunately 


all; but that was enough and more. 


Od Albert W. Tolman 
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twitched forward and side- | hand on the pipe in the engine room, a trick 


wise by his fettered left} no other man about the plant had ever been 


able to duplicate. Alive to the need of doing 


The pail slid down his | his very best, he summoned all his strength 
other wrist, and his right | 
hand, clawing for a hold, | 


for one mighty effort. 

There is a feat on the horizontal bar’ that 
the Germans term aufstemmen. A man hang- 
ing by both hands chins himself, twists first 
one elbow and then the other above the bar 
and pushes downward, forcing his body up 
until his arms are straight and the bar touches 
| the front of his thighs. Even when performed 


was not handling the levers. Instead of the | For a second the only thing that saved him | for sport on a firmly guyed hickory above a 
gradual, even progress to which his former from the yawning quarry was the wire stub | gymnasium mat, the feat is not easy; yet 


Norman planned to attempt it on a swaying 
cable two hundred feet in air. He knew he 
| must succeed at the first trial, if at all. 

A gust shook the tramway. He waited 


| the strands just over him and next to the car- 


Norman tried to twist his left hand up over ! riage were still ungreased. That enabled him 


into the leather, stopped him. It was a good, | 
strong glove; too strong, for it would not give. 
He could not work at it with his other hand, | 
for he needed that to hold on with. For the 
first time in his life a panic seized him. 

He got a grip of himself again. In time he 
' could saw that hole in the leather large enough 
to work the glove loose. He began moving 
his hand back and forth. The wire points 
gouged his flesh, and the blood ran; but at 


last he freed himself, and hooked his fingers 


over the dripping cable. 
He could not hang there long. Somehow he 


| must get up on the carriage, less than two feet 


away. Below and in the engine house there 
was a deathly quiet. ‘The Swede’s white face 
looked out from the open window ; but no one 
could give Norman any help. 

He slipped his hands cautiously along the 
cable until he was close to the carriage. The 
slender wire fall rubbed against his breast. 


| Swinging his body up with a Herculean effort, 


he threw his heel over the rope and held it 
there for a moment; then it slipped off. 


He brought up with a jerk that almost | 
the engine house. The men, shrunk to pig- | | broke his grip. A groan rose from the men 


| below. Again he hung motionless. 
Heat, excitement, nervousness, had swollen 


| his hands and knuckles, so that the glove was | 
| tighter than ever ; it felt as if it were glued on. 


Oh, for some cloud to protect him from that | 
terrible sun! Burning oil seemed to be trick- 


depth below seized him ; he would break every | 


| bone in his body if he fell. 


He shut his eyes; but he could still see the 


engineer to pull him along, when just at the blue walls, the yawning pit, the tiny men, the | 


shaking wires glinting in the sun. 
His burning lids suddenly flew apart. There | 


was the faintest hint of weariness in his fore- | 


| arms. His mind flashed forward to the moment 
| when that barel y perceptible ache would deepen 
into an overpowering fatigue. He would never | 
He 
must regain his place on the carriage at once. 

Twisting his body upward again, he threw 
his heel over the fall. But the very violence 


was increasing. 
Norman could chin himself with either | 





It was a hot day, with strong, sudden puffs the cable; but the sharp strands, run deep | to get a firmer hold. At last the cable resumed 


| its slow, regular swing. 

Now was the moment. Stiffening himself, 
‘he contracted the muscles of his upper arms. 

Up, up, up, he went, until his chin rose 
above the black rope. Holding his left biceps 
like iron, he twisted his right elbow over the 
cable. His fingers slipped a little; he tightened 
his grip, and they stopped. A second later he 
got his left elbow also over the cable. Then 
he lifted himself until he held it pressed down 
at arm’s length before his legs. 

For a little time he supported himself thus, 
breathing heavily. A single false movement, 
and he would slip back. Holding his body 
stiff with his left arm, he caught the top of 
the carriage with his right hand. Two or 
three minutes of painful, terrible care, and he 
was back in his place, weak and trembling, 
leaning over the frame. As his board was 
gone, he was obliged to stand on the belt ends. 

As the engineer began to draw him in, 
Norman’s head went round and round, and 
he felt nauseated. Every motion of the cable 
was magnified to his senses. Could he stick 
to the carriage until it reached the tower? 

At last it was between the stages. Dizzily 
| Norman scrambled off and dropped on the 
greasy planks. Ed Lyman was below, giving 
directions to the engineer. The carriage 
| moved away, and in a few minutes returned 
with the drag and two men. Soon Norman 
was lowered to the ground and laid in the 





| 


burned his hand. The grease in his pail was | ling down his face. Terror at the frightful | shadow of the engine house. 


Presently the Swede, white-faced and tight- 
lipped, stepped from the door and walked 
away. Lyman came out, fuming. 

‘*Swenson’s lost his nerve; says he’s done.’’ 


| 


‘*What for?’’ asked Norman weakly. ‘‘It 
wasn’t his fault.’’ 
‘* Say, Norman,’’ coaxed the ‘‘ boss,’’ 


‘*wouldn’t you come back if Jim did?’’ 

Norman hesitated. 

**Don’t be narrow. He’ll come, if you will. 
You get the advance, you know. You’re worth 
it. The company’s sick of hiring cheap men 
for jobs like these. ’’ 

| It was as humble a corporate apology as 


ward. His arm would not stretch, and there | of his movement destroyed his balance, and | Norman could ask for. 
Something | again he slipped back. The ache in his arms 


**T’ll come,’’ he said; ‘‘but after this ’ll 
| have to use a bo’s’n chair when I grease that 
cable. I’ll never ride that carriage again.”’ 
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WOODROW WILSON, REELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O train up a child in the way he should 
go you must know the way well yourself. 


The Rider in the Saddle picks the Way; 
And He that mounts behind has Naught to say. 
OUR things, says the Arabian proverb, 
come not back: the spoken word; the sped 
arrow ; the past life ; the neglected opportunity. 
HE familiar wreath of wheat is omitted 
from the new dimes, because, as one critic 
plausibly explains, wheat has become a more 
fitting decoration for gold coins. 
HAT the war means to the English 
universities appears in the fact that the 
Rhodes scholars from the United States make 
up nearly one half the number of new stu- 
dents at Oxford this year, and that every one 
of the twenty-one colleges that form the ancient 
university is used for some military purpose. 


S December draws near, remind yourself 
that it will soon be too late to do your 
Christmas shopping early. The early shopper 
gets the pick of the stock and thé best atten- 
tion of the sales force, and avoids the crush 
that comes later. He also lightens the burdens 
of salespeople, teamsters, clerks and postal 
employees. 
OST prophecies are so worded that they 
may be interpreted after the event to 
have predicted whatever may have taken place. 
An amusing example is this supposed predic- 
tion of an oracle toa Roman soldier who wished 
to know what his fate would be in the wars: 
Ibis redibis numquam peribis in bello. Not 
even the brightest student in the Latin class 
can be sure what that means! 
N 1869 a young man of science, stationed 
at an observatory in Cincinnati, began to 
give the local newspapers ‘‘probabilities’’ in 
respect to the weather. The service became so 
popular that in a year or two the government 
made it national, and ‘‘ Old Probabilities ’’ 
became known to millions who had no idea of 
the identity of the man who made the fore- 
casts. The original ‘‘Old Prob,’’ as he was 
afterwards called, was Prof. Cleveland Abbe, 
who, after almost half a century of service as 
a meteorological expert, died last month at 


the age of seventy-seven. He was a frequent. 


contributor to The Companion. 

ROM Persia comes a little story that The 

Companion may perhaps be allowed to 
repeat without too greatly stretching the 
bounds of modesty. Not long ago a young 
woman connected with a mission school for 
girls in Persia distributed some copies of The 
Companion among her pupils. They became 
interested in the paper and wished to have it 
every week. ‘To test the depth of their desire, 
the teacher asked them how they would pay 
for it. ‘‘By knitting stockings,’’ they an- 
swered, and that is what they did. If any 
subscriber of recent years has more thoroughly 
earned his fifty-two-weeks’ reading, we do not 
know who he is, for all that the girls got for 
the stockings was six cents a pair. We have 
never had a finer compliment, or one that 
touched us more deeply. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion men- 

tioned a Virginia church that three men 
—father, son and grandson—have served as 
pastor for ninety-two successive years. A 
Philadelphia reader tells of an even more 
remarkable case in that city—the case of a 
father and a son whose combined service as 
pastor of one church covered a full century. 
The Rev. Samuel Brown Wylie organized the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia in 1798, and remained as pastor of it 
until his death in 1852, at the age of eighty- 
one. His son, Theodorus W. J. Wylie, suc- 
ceeded him and filled the pastorate until the 
church—renamed the Wylie Memorial Church 
—was merged with the Chambers Presbyterian 





Church in 1897. He then served as pastor 
emeritus of the combined churches until his 
death in 1898, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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THE ELECTION. 


R. WILSON has been reélected. The 
M vote was closer than in any election 
since the famous contested election of 
1876, and the result was not definitely known 
until two full days after the polls had closed. 

The election was peculiar in many ways. 
For the first time the West settled it. Mr. 
Wilson was expected to have, and did have, 
the votes of the entire South except the border 
states of Delaware and West Virginia. He 
also had every state west of the Mississippi 
River except the other border states of Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota and the Pacific 
State of Oregon; and in some of those states 
the margin for Hughes was extremely narrow. 
On the other hand, Mr. Wilson had in the 
North only Ohio and New Hampshire east of 
the Ohio River. 

It is also remarkable that the result was 
rather a personal victory for Mr. Wilson than 
a victory for the Democratic party. Repub- 
lican Governors, Senators, Congressmen and 
legislatures were chosen in states that will give 
their electoral votes in January to Wilson and 
Marshall; local Republican candidates had 
larger pluralities than Mr. Hughes in states 
carried by him; where they were defeated in 
Wilson states they usually ran ahead of the 
presidential candidate. A remarkable illustra- 
tion of this general fact is that in Massachusetts 
the Republican net majority on Congressmen 
was greater by fifty thousand than the plurality 
for Mr. Hughes. Nevertheless the Republi- 
can gains were not sufficient to overcome the 
Democratic ascendancy in the Senate, and the 
new House of Representatives will be almost 
evenly divided between the two parties. 

How shall we explain the success of Mr. 
Wilson, so much greater than the success of 
his party? Probably the single sentence, ‘‘He 
kept us out of the war,’’? which was in many 
states the keynote of the Democratic campaign, 
accounts for most of the difference. <A host of 
voters regarded that as an accomplishment 
deserving the highest political reward, and 
those voters, both east and west, were largely 
on the farms and in the country towns. The 
Democratic candidate was stronger in the rural 
precincts and weaker in the great industrial 
centres than anyone would have predicted 
before the election was held. 

Then we have to remember that the breach 
of 1912 is not wholly healed. Apparently many 
Progressives refused to vote for Mr. Hughes, 
although they did vote for Republican Con- 
gressmen and other candidates of the party. 
The labor vote was evidently not thrown 
exclusively on either side; and the effort to 
unite the German-Americans in their political 
action was not successful. ; 

Of incidental results it is necessary to men- 
tion only two: that although the vote for the 
Prohibitionist candidate for President was very 
small, the Prohibitionists added four states to 
the list of those where there is a constitutional 
ban on the sale of intoxicating liquor; and that 
two states rejected woman suffrage. 


* © 
GOOD BOOK WEEK. 


EFORE Christmas last year the book- 
B sellers of the country instituted what 

they called ‘‘Safety First Juvenile Book 
Week.’’ The purpose was to bring to the 
attention of the book-buying public the better 
books for young readers, and by encouraging 
the purchase of them to discourage the pur- 
chase and publication of trash. So successful 
was the experiment that it is to be repeated 
this year. The business week that begins on 
December 4th has been designated as ‘‘Good 
Book Week’’ ; during that week the book trade 
will make a special effort to sell books for 
young readers that are good in theme and 
spirit and execution. 

Boys are the great readers; neither girls ner 
grown-ups read with the absorption or the 
voracity of the boy. But the boy is not par- 
ticular in his reading; as long as the book is 
fiction, he submerges himself in it readily, 
whether it is good or bad. He is as susceptible 
as he is undiscriminating. The books that he 
reads influence him. In his imagination he 
emulates the hero; he adopts the point of view 
of the characters that he admires; perhaps 
between the covers of some dog’s-eared volume 
he finds his standards of life and conduct. Itis 
therefore important that he should be directed 
to good books and deprived of the opportu- 
nity to read poor ones. The dime novel and 
the nickel novel are attractive to him chiefly 





because other boys read them; he wants to 
keep up with his friends. Once get the boys 
of a neighborhood to reading good books in- 
stead of trash, and the whole tone of that 
neighborhood will improve. 

It is a good time to embark on a campaign 
to clean out trashy literature. The high price 
of paper is making the production of the 
cheapest and most demoralizing forms of fiction 
unprofitable. If the taste of American boys 
can be consistently educated for two or three 
years, without being debauched at intervals by 
the dime novel and the nickel ‘‘thriller,’’ there 
will be a great improvement in American boys 
and in American life. 


® & 


A SAD LEAK. 


T is an old story—that of the man who 
I made his contribution in the form of a cent 

and a dollar bill, and wrote on the envelope, 
‘*The cent is for the missionaries; the dollar 
is to get it to them.’’ There was never any 
basis for it, as far as missionary administration 
is concerned—certainly there is none now ; but 
it does hit many of the enterprises by which 
towns, churches and philanthropic persons 
are obliged to coax reluctant dollars from the 
pockets of the people. 

The best example in the world is the church 
fair. For months the members of the Woman’s 
Union or the Young Matron’s Guild are busy 
sewing, knitting, painting, putting up preserves 
or making something that no one really wants, 
but that some one at the fair will buy for twice 
what it is worth, ‘‘to help the cause along.’’ 
After strenuous days, when everyone is tired 
out and sick of the very name of ‘‘fair,’’ they 
count up and find that they have taken in 
twelve hundred dollars, of which five hundred 
and ten must be paid out for expenses. 

Not long ago a wealthy woman of wide and 
tender sympathies threw open her country 
place for a day of old English sports and folk 
dances, in aid of wounded soldiers. The occa- 
sion appealed to a rich and cultivated class of 
people. They came in numbers and bought 
generously of everything that was for sale; but 
the expense of the affair was so great that it 
netted proportionately very little for its chief 
purpose. Only recently in Boston there was 
a bazaar in aid of the suffering Poles. It took 
in seven thousand dollars, but the expenses 
were two thousand. ‘‘Percentage charity,’’ 
they call it, and no wonder! 

Perhaps something of the kind is inevitable 
as long as human nature is what it is, but the 
wiser and more cleat-sighted women of a com- 
munity can do much to better the methods of 
giving by educating the people to the waste- 
fulness of ‘‘percentage charity,’’ and by doing 
what they can to encourage direct giving. 
Any church that should be able to present its 
members with an account of its actual receipts, 
and could get in return a statement from each 
member of what he spent on fairs, suppers, 
entertainments and cake sales instituted to 
raise the money for those receipts, would show 
an astonishing discrepancy between the totals. 

The problem calls at once for the inventor 
and the psychologist, who perhaps together 
can produce something as good as the rummage 
sale, which is probably the most efficient piece 
of charitable mechanism that has ever been in- 
vented—a veritable Diesel engine among the 
mechanisms of philanthropy. 


® 


POLAND. 


T would be an interesting and, to all Amer- 
] icans, a gratifying result of the war, if 

the ancient kingdom of Poland should be 
permitted once more to take its place among 
the nations of the earth. The partition of the 
state that had more than once stood as the 
bulwark of Christendom against the infidel 
was the most cynical performance of a period 
when European politics was at its most cyni- 
cal point; and the sympathy that the story of 
the fall of Poland has always aroused in gen- 
erous hearts has been strengthened by the 
suffering and devastation brought upon it by 
this unhappy war. 

Germany and Austria have officially ‘‘reeon- 
stituted’’ the kingdom of Poland, and Russia, 
from the very beginning of the war, has prom- 
ised eventual autonomy to its Polish provinces. 
Accordingly, whichever side wins, a part at 
least of the Polish nation may hope for a dis- 
tinct advance in the direction of self-govern- 
ment and national independence. But neither 
the Central European alliance nor Russia is 
at present ready to consider the erection of a 
Polish state that shall be genuinely free and 
independent and that shall include all the terri- 
tories of the historic Poland. 

For example, Germany and Austria include 
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in the new kingdom only the occupied Russian 
provinces. Germany has no idea of restoring 
Posen and West Prussia to Poland, and Austria 
keeps a firm hold on Galicia. The language 
of the manifesto that was read at Warsaw the 
other day makes it clear thatthe Poland that 
the two kaisers have in mind is a semi-vassal 
state, ruled over by a German prince, and bound 
by every tie to the Central European alliance 
—a useful and valuable province of the eco- 
nomic and military empire of ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ 
of which the Pan-Germanists dream. Such a 
state, although it might be a step in advance, 
would not satisfy the aspirations of the patri- 
otic Poles any more than a Poland under the 
suzerainty—even if it were a benevolent suze- 
rainty—of the Russian Czar would satisfy 
it. A Poland that did not contain Cracow 
and Lemberg and Posen as well as Warsaw 
and Lublin and Lodz would not be the Poland 
either of the past or of the future. 

But the action of Germany and Austria at 
least binds those governments to a partial 
recognition of Polish autonomy. The events 
of the war may widen and strengthen the 
foundations of Polish freedom that have thus 
been laid. When the Peace Congress meets it 
may find the terms of the German manifesto 
the minimum that must be granted to Poland. 
It will be unfortunate indeed if it finds an ex- 
cuse to grant the Poles any smaller measure 
of liberty. 

There is, finally, an important conclusion to 
be drawn from the course of Germany with 
regard to Poland. It means that the Kaiser 
has pretty certainly given up hope of conclud- 
ing a separate peace with Russia. As long as 
that seemed possible, it would have been fool- 
ish to commit Germany to a policy so sure to 
anger the government and the people of Russia. 


* & 


POLIOMYELITIS. 


HE epidemic of poliomyelitis, or infantile 

paralysis as it used to be called, from 

which the eastern part of this country 
has suffered during the past summer, will not 
have been in vain if it results in the discovery 
of the cause of this hitherto baffling disease. 
That is not to say that the cause has been dis- 
covered, but at least some light has been shed 
upon the subject. The disease, in its most 
serious characteristic, or sequel, paralysis, has 
been known to physicians for more than a 
century; but so long as it occurred’only in 
isolated cases and did not, as in recent years, 
become epidemic, it was difficult to study. 
Not until last summer had there been an in- 
vestigation both scientific and thorough. 

The results of that investigation may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Officials of the 
various boards of health and other sanitary 
officers have definitely declared that the dis- 
ease is contagious, although curiously enough 
a child ill of the disease seems to be less a 
source of danger than apparently healthy chil- 
dren or adults are who have been associating 
with a patient and who have thus become 
earriers of the virus. Another fairly well 
established fact is that the name infantile 
paralysis is a misnomer, since in a very large 
percentage of the cases of recovery the patient 
has no paralysis. The mortality varies greatly 
in different epidemics. Thus, in the epidemic 
in New York in 1907 the death rate was only 
about one in twenty, whereas in the epidemic 
of this year it was considerably more than 
one in five, and that despite the probability 
that many more of the mild, non-paralytic 
cases were diagnosed in this epidemic. 

The cause of poliomyelitis—that is to say, 
the disease-producing germ—has not yet been 
determined with absolute certainty, nor is it 
yet established beyond doubt in what way the 
germ—for germ there surely is, even though it 
has not yet been identified—gains entrance to 
the body. One investigator, studying the dis- 
ease in New York, has satisfied himself that 
the port of entry of the offending bacillus is the 
tonsils, and that the germ is carried thither in 
the air that is breathed. Another competent 
observer maintains that it is taken in with the 
food and that the seat of infection is the intes- 
tine, just as is the case with typhoid fever. 
Still another and older theory is that the germ 
is lodged in the nose, into which it is drawn 
by inbreathing and from which it is expelled, 
to infect others, by sneezing and coughing. 

Serum, taken from the blood of persons who 
have recovered from poliomyelitis and from 
that of adults who are believed to be immune, 
has been used in a number of cases, with ap- 
parent success in some; but the treatment was 
begun too late in the epidemic and tried in too 
few cases to warrant any positive conclusions 
about its efficacy. Those results, although 
seemingly slight, are really most encouraging. 
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As the study is still going on, it is not at all 
improbable that before another visitation of 
the disease its true cause and a specific cure | 
will be brought to light. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


A. TRUST” DISSOLVED. — Judge Hand | 


THE EUROPEAN WARK 


(From November 9th to November 15th.) 
Although there was pretty constant activity 


|on both fronts in Roumania, the reports that | 
came from Berlin and Bucharest did not make | 


it perfectly clear what was happening. Among 
the Carpathians little advantage seemed to be 
gained by either side; it does not now seem 
probable that the Austro-Germans are strong 


of the Federal District Court of New enough to force their way very far into Rou- | 
York has ordered the so-called ‘‘starch trust’’ | mania. On the other front it appeared to be a 


—the Corn Products Refining Company and fact that Russian reinforcements had reached 
its allied concerns —to dissolve, since it is |General Sakharoff in sufficient numbers for 
|him to drive back the Teuto-Bulgarian ad- 


guilty of unfair methods of competition. 
& 
ORE RAILWAY TROUBLE.—The 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 
and the Union Pacific Railway have begun 


suits to suspend the Adamson law, on the 
ground that it violates the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution by affecting the contracts 
made between the railways and their em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the officers of 
the railway men’s brotherhoods declared that, 
if the railways evade compliance with the law, 
the men will go on strike as they threatened 
to do before the law was passed. Representa- 
tives of the roads and of the employees met in 
New York to try to agree on the way in which 
the law should be applied, but the conference 
failed and dissolved on November 13th. 
& 
REAT MEDICAL SCHOOL. —The Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have appropriated two million dol- 
lars, which, added to money and property worth 
nine million dollars already at the disposal of 
the University of Chicago, will be used to 
establish a great medical school in connection 
with the university. The school will give 
especial attention to advanced or postgraduate 
students, and offer them facilities hitherto only 
to be found in Berlin or Vienna. 
& 
HE COLUMBIAN AFFAIR.—On No- 
vember 8th the American ship Columbian 
was sunk off the coast of Spain by a German 
submarine. The crew got safely off in boats 
and landed at Corufia. The Columbian was 
bound from New York and Boston to St. 
Nazaire and Genoa. Our government is inves- 
tigating the circumstances of the case. 
& 


RITISH BLACK LIST.— The British 

government has replied to the protest of 
this government against the blacklisting of 
American firms. The note declares that the 
measure simply governs the conduct of British 
subjects, and that it was adopted because 
German firms doing business in the United 
States were engaged in clearly unneutral ac- 
tivities. 

& 

HE ELECTION.—President Wilson was 

reélected ; his electoral vote appears to be 
276, and that of Mr. Hughes, 255. Minnesota, 
allotted to Mr. Hughes, 
and New Hampshire, ap- 
parently carried by the 
President, are so close that 
the official tabulation must 
be awaited in each state 
before we can be perfect- 
ly certain how they voted. 
‘The Senate remains Dem- 
ocratic by a majority of 
12; the House is Repub- 
lican, probably by a plu- 
rality of 5. There are, 
however, six seats held by men attached to 
neither great party. Later reports showed 
that South Dakota defeated the constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women. 

& 
EXICO.—'lhe joint commission met 
again at Atlantic City on November 10th. 

The deliberations of the commission were 
overshadowed by the news of Villa’s renewed 
activity in Chihuahua; and the American com- 
missioners hesitated to consent to the complete 
withdrawal of General Pershing’s force while 
the Carranza government maintained so feeble 
a hold on the northern states. ——Villa has 
withdrawn from Parral and Santa Rosalia, 
but the decisive battle that was looked for 
between his troops and the government forces 
has not occurred. 





MISS JEANNETTE RANKIN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


& 


RABIA.—The State Department of the 
United States has received notice of the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Arabia with 
its capital at Mecca. The Grand Shereef, 
Hussein Ben Ali, is the monarch. The new 
King asks that this coun- 
try formally recognize the 
new country. It is doubt- 
ful whether the United 
States does so until peace 
is established and the per- 
manency of the new gov- 
ernment is tested. 


vanee to a point perhaps ten miles north of 
the Cernavoda-Constanza railway. Whether 
Mackensen can establish his defensive line here | 
remains to be seen. It is fairly certain that 
he will not try to force the Danube with this 
army of Sakharoff’s threatening his flank. 

The Germans began a lively offensive along 
the Stokhod River and also at Baranovichi, 
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VENEZELIST TROOPS IN SALONIKI. 


north of the Pinsk marshes. They were vic- | 
torious, according to Berlin dispatches, but the | 
victories had only local importance. | 

In Macedonia the Serbians continued their | 
attack on the Bulgarians and reported further | 
gains in the direction of Monastir. It was | 
reported from Athens that the King had agreed 
to permit officers and civil officials to enter the 
service of the provisional government, provided 
they first resigned from the royal service—the 
object of the provisional government being the | 
expulsion of the Bulgars from Greek territory. 
The government troops in northern Greece 
have begun to withdraw into the Morea. 

The Somme offensive became active again 
on November 13th, when the British. made a 
sudden sharp drive at the German positions 
along the river Ancre, north of Thiepval. 
The British broke through the German first 
line along a front of five miles, and took the 
fortified villages of Beaumont-Hamel, Beau- 
eourt and St. Pierre Divion, together with 
five thousand prisoners. The French fought | 
their way back into Saillisel, from which Ger- | 
man attacks had dislodged them. 

Besides the Columbian, referred to else-| 
where, a number of British and several neu- | 
tral merchantmen were sunk by submarines. 
Norway has replied to the recent note in which 
Germany threatened to ignore the Norwegian 
order to belligerent submarines to avoid Nor- 
wegian waters, but its contents had not been 
made public when this record closed. The 
tension between the two countries is acute. 

Japan, it is announced, has promised Great 
Britain and America not to insist on keeping 
the islands in the South Sea that it took from 
Germany at the outbreak of the war. 

Allied aéroplanes shelled German bases at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. If the claims of both 
sides are to be allowed, the Germans lost 
twenty-one aéroplanes during the air fighting 
of the week and the Allies twenty-nine. 

The German and Austrian authorities have 
issued proclamations calling on the Poles to 
volunteer in the German and Austrian armies 
in return for the promise of those countries to | 
reéstablish the kingdom of Poland. 

Gen. Sir Sam Hughes, the Canadian min- 
ister of militia and defense, has resigned, 
owing to a disagreement with Premier Borden | 
over certain details of military administration. | 

On-‘November 15th Mr. Runciman, president | 
of the Board of Trade, told Parliament that | 
measures must be taken at once to contro! and | 
conserve the food supply of England. The Ger- | 
man minister of munitions, General Groener, | 
has announced that compulsory non-military | 
and industrial service must be inaugurated. 
Both countries are preparing for at least a 
year more of desperate warfare. 

Cardinal Mercier has protested to the world 
against the deportation of Belgians to Germany | 
and their employment there at enforeed labor. | 
A good many thousands have been so de- | 
ported. The United States government has | 
made an informal protest to Germany on the | 








Belgians at home, and that many of them 
refuse to do what is offered, and add that they 
are better off at work in Germany. 








On November 12th, 


OR. PERCIVAL LOWELL 


contributor to The Companion, aged 61. 


ECENT DEATH.—| Viscount Grey’s recent speech in favor-of a 
league of nations to enforce peace. The Chan- 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, Dr. | cellor declared that Germany would be quite 
Percival Lowell, the astronomer, a frequent | ready to join—even to head—such a league 


Hollweg spoke in the Reichstag, in reply to 





when the war was over. 





Guaranteed 






bicycle-riding boy: 


You, who are pushing 
the pedals on your bike 
today, will probably be 
throwing in the clutch on 
your very own automobile 


before long. 


You will be a customer 
for Goodyear Automobile 
Tires. Or you may become 
a manufacturer requiring 
Goodyear Belting, or in 
charge of a power plant 
where Goodyearite, the 
wonderful asbestos pack- 
ing, could be used. 


The Goodyear Com- 
pany cannot risk your dis- 
pleasure now by selling 
you a poor bicycle tire, 


STREAKS 


i 





These Bicycle Tires Must Serve You Well 


Here is a message to the 


and thus lose your future 
business. 


Nor can they, for the 
trifling sum of two dollars 
and a half—the price of a 

“Blue Streak Bicycle Tire— 
lose your father’s con- 
fidence, for he may bea 
Goodyear customer now. 


The Goodyear Com- 
pany knows that Blue 
Streaks will serve you 
faithfully and well. That 
they will uphold the fine 


name of Goodyear. 


Blue Streaks mean a 
long life of service—hand- 
some appearance—speed. 


The GoodyearTire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio 














$1000 Cash Prizes 


Write today for our Free Samples and $1,000.00 
Christmas offer. You don’t have to spend a 

mny to compete. HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair 
Beautifully dressed and don't fall out. Send your 
dealer’s name and 10c postage forcomplete package, all 
sizes, and seven new ways to 


do your hair designed bylead- 
ing New York hairdressers. 


HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co 


Gol. H. Goldberg, Pres. e 
cuicaco”” Hair 
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**He who loves a little child hath 
Christmas all the year.’’ 


You can make the child you love have 
Christmas all the year by giving him 


Che Storytellers’ 
Magazine 


$1.50 a Year 15 cents a Copy 


It is designed to help mothers and 
teachers in the art of telling stories— 
the kind of stories the children under- 
stand and love. ou decide yes? 
Thank you! Please address 


THE STORYTELLERS’ MAGAZINE 
80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 














same ground, and it is declared that Spain and | tree upon request. Special offer, either of these 
the Pope have done the same. The Germans | 20 2int wits soy eave, or enamel. Stort 


e jing Sliver 
asse’ ; | $3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 15c each; $1.50 dozen, 
rt that there is not enough work for the | BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR 


SOCIETY : 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed W.EGS. 17 
equal number of letters and 2.3218 





'» 306 each 








Winter Days 


and 


Summer Days 
THERMOS DAYS 


and Christmas is the best Thermos Gift 
Day of all! 


THE BOTTLE 
serves you right—food or drink—hot 24 
hours without fire—cold 72 hours with- 
out ice. 

Bottles—Jugs—Carafes— Food Jars 
—Motor Restaurants—Lunch Kits 
Prices from $1.50 to $50 
The word THERMOS plainly stamped on 
each article is your guarantee against 
substitution. Winner of the Grand Prize 

at every International Exhibition. 

Write for Catalogue 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
35-37 West 3ist Street - New York 


In Canada: Toronto Factory: Norwich, Conn. 
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On November 9th Chancellor Bethmann 
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© THE TOKEN & 
BY Essie Phelps Duffy ys 


ROUND of snowy linen, edged with lace, 
Close wrought in dainty crochet smooth 
and fine. 
Oh, in each misty web of thread I trace 
Some tender thought for me, dear mother 
mine. 


How shell on shell these tiny scallops grew 
Beneath your hands—your face leaned close 
above, 
The while you worked. I wonder if you knew 
What visions wove you in this gift of love. 


Long miles forgot—I see you close beside 
The sunny window where your glance may 
rest 
Upon the hills of home—the meadows wide, 
The bit of white road dipping to the west. 


The daylight wanes, as stitch on stitch you set; 
The low sun slants athwart your silvered 


hair; 
Here you have pinioned hopes you cherish 
yet— 


These silken chains were fashioned to a 
prayer. 


Ah, mother mine! how dear I prize the love 
O’erwelling every bound of earth and sea; 
Love, change and sorrow only serve to prove, 

Time weld and strengthen, for Eternity. 


O patient, wistful mother-heart that holds 
So much of unvoiced longing! Clear and true 
Your deathless message in this gift unfolds 
To heart of me—I am a mother, too. 


¢ ©¢ 
THE GOVERNMENT AT HOME. 


MONG the congregation of the church 
at Williamsburg none was for years 
more faithful in attendance than Ezra 
Norton, and the fact that his pew had 
been empty for four successive Sundays 
troubled the minister a great deal. 

Finally he called on Mr. Norton to find out what 

was the cause of his absence. 

“The matter is simple enough,” said Norton. 
“A month ago one of the officers of your church 
cheated me out of sixteen dollars on a hay deal. 
I will not go to a church one of whose leading 
members will do a trick like that.” 

The minister seemed to be puzzled for an answer, 
for after a moment he changed the subject. ‘“‘Didn’t 
you belong to the Second Regiment from this state 
during the Civil War, Mr. Norton?” 

The man straightened and his face brightened. 
“I certainly did,” he replied. 

‘*‘Wasn’t that the regiment that was so shame- 
fully treated by its officers in the matter of arms 
and commissary?” continued the minister. 

“Yes, it was,” assented Norton. 

“Why didn’t you break your gun over a stump 
and come back home?” asked the minister. 

“What? Desert?” said Norton. “Not much! 
No matter what our officers did, we were fighting 
for the country and the government. We were 
responsible to the government at home. Besides, 
we knew that ‘Honest Abe’ would give us the 
clothes from his back and the bread out of his 
mouth, and we wanted to be loyal for his sake.” 

“Do you think then that the government at home 
would have taken ill treatment by your officers as 
an excuse for desertion?” asked the minister. 

“No!” replied Norton. “It would have held the 
officers responsible for negligence, but it wouldn’t 
have let us creep behind their backs to excuse a 
lack of duty on our own part.” 

“Did you ever think of the church as a Christian 
army, Mr. Norton, and the government at home 
as God, the Father; and did you ever think of the 
officers of the church as only subordinates, respon- 
sible to God for their misdeeds, and that the ordi- 
nary member, the rank-and-file soldier, cannot 
creep behind their backs as an excuse for being 
recreant to his own duty?” 

“I never thought of it in that way,” replied 
Norton. “But you’re right. If we desert the 
cause, the government at home will judge us on 
our own merits; and if the officers have done 
wrong, they will be held accountable for their own 
misdeeds.” 

“You spoke of ‘Honest Abe’ and your wishing 
to be loyal to him, because he was loyal to the 
soldiers of the rank and file. Don’t you think 
that the Father, who represents the government 
at home, is equally loyal to the Christian soldier, 
and would give—has given—his best for him?” 

“I get your point, Mr. Harris,” said Norton, 
“and I guess you can count on me to muster in 


next Sunday.” 
| returning from a visit. 

“So your visit was interrupted by a 
letter from home?” said Lena Gray. “It’s noth- 
ing serious, I hope.” 

“It’s important, at least,” replied the other. 
“My aunt, who lives in Chicago, has decided to 
travel for a year or so, and she has written offering 
to take either Laura or me with her. The burn- 
ing question is, Which shall it be? I am called 
home to join in the family conference.” 

“Oh, you will be chosen, Mildred,” said Lena, 
with a laugh. “‘You must excuse me for a few 
minutes,” she added in the same breath. “I, too, 
have an aunt, and there she is just in front of us. 
I must go and speak with her.” 

Mildred, thus deserted, could hardly help over- 
hearing a conversation between two men in the 
seat in front of her. 

“IT was a little surprised at the way it went,” 
the taller man was saying. “I heard that it lay 
vetween Ed and Jim, and I had picked Ed for the 
winner. I thought he was more popular and quite 
as capable.” 

‘Well, it didn’t work out as you might have ex- 
pected,” said the other man. ‘The place was in 
Congressman Brown’s gift, and he told the party 
leaders to recommend aman. Ed and Jim wanted 
it; and at first it did look like Ed, for he has 
ten friends in town to Jim’s one. But in the end 
that was what beat him. The man who got that 
appointment was going to be out of the country 
for some years, at least. Now Ed, besides being 
a good fellow, is about the most public-spirited 
young man in town; while Jim never lifts a hand 
unless he sees something to be gained for himself. 
So when it came to a question which could best be 
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ED AND JIM. 


HE two girls who had met by chance on 
the train leaving the city terminal lived 
in the same town. One had been ona 














shopping expedition and the other was | 


spared, all. the enthusiasm seemed to be for Jim; 
and that and his wirepulling finally landed him.” 

“Kind of rough on Ed, wasn’t it?’ suggested 
the tall man. 

Just then Lena returned to the seat. 

‘“‘Why are you so sure that I shall be the one to 
go abroad?” asked Mildred at once. 

“Oh, traveling is more in your line,” said Lena. 
“Laura has so many interests at home. Why, I 
don’t know what we should do without her in our 
young people’s society! I’m sure she would be 
dreadfully homesick, too. Tell her from me not to 
think of it; all her friends would give her the 
same advice.” 

‘*There’s no objection to my going, I suppose,” 
said Mildred dryly. 

“Oh, you would be greatly missed, of course,” said 
Lena, somewhat taken aback. ‘But everyone will 
be glad of your good fortune. It will be just the 
thing for you; but Laura is different, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose she is,” said Mildred 

Mildred’s brother, Roy, met her at the station, 
and as they walked home he offered congratula- 
tions. “It is pretty certain that you will go,” he 
assured her. “At first father and mother said it 
fairly belonged to Laura; but you ought to have 


| seen how they chirked up when she finally decided 


that she had better stay at home. I was against 
her going from the start. She wouldn’t be half 
the help to Aunt Mary that you will.” 

“She is quite a help to you just now, isn’t she?’ 


| Suggested Mildred. 


“You mean about making up all that high-school 
work? I should say so. Laura is always first 
aid to the injured, and I’m not the only one that 
knows it.” 

Laura was not at home when Mildred arrived, 
but the others said that the important question 
was as good as decided. ‘‘Laura really prefers 
not to go,” said the mother. ‘She is such a home 
body, you know.” 

“Yes, she is a home body,” said Mildred, “and 
she always will be if her family and her friends 
have their way. But this isn’t her decision. She 
is simply bowing to the will of the people. It is 
another case of Ed and Jim.” 

“Who are Ed and Jim?” demanded Roy. 

“T’ll tell you some time, perhaps. But I’ve some- 
thing else to say just now. I have always done 
pretty much as I liked, and now I mean to have 
my way once more. I intend to be the, home 
body for the next year, and let Laura have the 
chance that she deserves. Oh, I know how much 
better I could be spared! But I will try ever so 
hard to be more helpful and unselfish, and perhaps, 
after all, I can partly take Laura’s place.” 

Mildred’s voice had trembled a little as she 
spoke, but it rang out merrily enough as her sister 
entered the room. 
greeting. 

“Why am I Ed?” asked Laura, with her quiet 


le. 

“Oh, that’s something Mil picked up while she 
was away,” volunteered Roy. “Ed andJim. She 
won’t tell what it means.” 

“Why, Ed means the deserving one, and you 
are it,” said Mildred, playfully tagging her sister 
on the shoulder. “And you are going abroad with 
Aunt Mary just as sure as my name is—Jim.” 


* © 


JED BARTON’S LOB STICK. 


E were drifting down a stretch of rapid 
water between the pine-clad shores, says a 
contributor to Outing. The current swept 
the canoe round a miniature promontory, and there 
on its crest my eye was caught by a curiously 
formed tree that towered high above its neighbors. 

It had a bushy, tufted crest, then a long stretch 
of bare trunk, then a perfect ruff of branches and 
another bare space beneath them that reached to 
the ground. 

“What in the world!” I exclaimed. 
landscape gardener been here?” 

Jed grunted and gave the canoe a sharp turn in 
toward the shore. A moment later he had beached 
the little craft. With a gesture to me to follow, he 
sprang up the declivity to the great pine’s base. 
Arrived at his side, I followed his pointing finger 
and read, scarred deep into the ancient trunk, the 
legend: “J. B. 1889.” 

Meanwhile Jed was burrowing deep in the moss 
under a surface root of the tree. Presently he 
unearthed a bottle that contained a paper of some 
sort. Jed scraped off the gum with which the bottle 
had been sealed, drew the cork and shook out a 
brown and crinkled bit of paper, which he placed 
tenderly in my hand. At first I could not make 
out the penciled lines, but after considerable study 
I succeeded in fitting the words together. They 
were as follows: 

JED BARTON His TREe 
HEER THE INJUN TOMZ BOaT 
UPSoT & JeD FISHED HIM oUT 
ToM CAiNT SUIM HoGEST ii 


“Has some 


1889 
LUKE Martin 
XXXX X 


The X’s, Jed informed me, were the signatures 
of the other members of the party. This was my 
introduction to the “lob stick,” the living monu- 
ment to valiant deeds in the simple northland. 
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A GILA LION. 


THUNDERSTORM was indirectly respon- 
sible for the worst scare I got during the 
season, writes Mr. W. P. Lawson in his 

‘Log of a Timber Cruiser.” The author had joined 
the Forest Service, and at the time of the adven- 
ture was helping survey the Gila National Forest. 

I was crossing a ridge between Shepherd Creek 
and East Cafion when I first heard the sound of 
thunder, and I made haste to descend into the 
cafion, since the danger of being struck is greater 
on high points. Halfway down the slope I spied 
a pile of outcropping rocks just ahead. It looked 
like a cave and a good, safe shelter. The opening 
was about three feet high and just wide enough to 
Squeeze through. The storm was close at hand, 
and without more ado I dropped on my hands and 
knees and began to crawl in. Almost at once I 
stopped, for I heard a slight movement and looked 
up into a pair of the brightest, greenest eyes imag- 
inable. 

Within ten seconds I found myself perched in a 
small oak, some five feet from the ground, with no 
recollection of how I got there. A female mountain 
lion, her tail waving gently to and fro, crouched 
close to the ground a short distance away, and at 
just that interesting moment I recalled witha sink- 
ing sensation that I had pretty nearly emptied my 
gun at a squirrel only a short time before. I was 
not sure whether there were any cartridges left in 
the magazine. 

The ensuing pause was one of the most uncom- 





fortable periods I have ever spent. Fortunately 


“You dear old Ed!” was her | 


for my self-control, it was only a few seconds be- 
fore the lioness, which had been creeping nearer, 
stopped, lowered her head, and with a snarl sprang 
upward and forward. As she rose I shoved the 
pistol into her face and pulled the trigger. A 
welcome report followed; her body struck me and 
we came to the ground together. 

I rose at once, hastily, still grasping my pistol, 
but the lioness remained where she had fallen. 
My one lucky shot, entering the mouth, had blown 
the top of her head off. I examined the magazine 
of my revolver and found that it was empty. Then 
I began to be really frightened. 

When, upon returning to camp, I related the ex- 
perience to the others, the cook at once asserted 
there must have been kittens in the cave I had 
attempted to enter. 

“A lion would never stand up to you,” he said, 
“unless she’d got young uns. I’m going down to- 
morrow and get them.” 

He was as good as his word, and returned the 
next evening with two small, fluffy, tawny crea- 
tures and the skin of the old one, which was of 
little value at that time of year. We kept the kit- 
tens a short time, but they became troublesome 
before long, and so we killed them. 

As for myself, I took good -care after this to 
keep my gun full of cartridges and an extra loaded 
magazine in my pocket. 


THE FINCH OF THE PINES. 


HIS pleasant picture illustrates very well the 
confiding manners of most of our winter bird 
visitors. The evening and pine grosbeaks, 
the redpoll and other linnets, the crossbills, snow- 
birds and chickadees are all inclined to be fearless 
and friendly toward us. 
With none is it more easy to get acquainted than 
with the pine finch, or pine siskin, which comes to 














the northern border of the United States only 
irregularly. Sometimes it appears in vast flocks, 
fairly filling the northern woods, and then it may 
not be seen for years, although usually a few may 
be found wherever evergreens abound. In the 
Rocky Mountain region it is a pretty. constant 
winter bird, even far down into the elevated parts 
of Mexico, for it finds on those western heights 
the food and the coolness that suit it. 

Its song, heard most often toward spring, is 
like that of the goldfinch in being uttered on the 
wing, but it lacks the liquid sweetness and purity 
of the notes of that beautiful bird. It is a gentle 
chatter, as if the finch were talking to itself. 

The extreme restlessness of these little birds is 
another characteristic. Sometimes they associate 
amicably with the redpolls and crossbills, but more 
often they fly in unmixed flocks, sometimes of 
great size, and are to be heard rather than seen 
in the tops of the trees, where they feed on the 
seeds of the pine, spruce, cedar and larch. 

In the spring they are fond of the tender early 
buds, and may be seen hanging like acrobats to 
the swaying catkins of cottonwood, birch or alder, 
picking out the tiny seeds with their sharply 
pointed beaks. In their summer home they are 
busy hunters of insects. 

The head and back are flaxen yellow, streaked 
with black; the wings are black, marked with two 
bars of cream white; the tail feathers (except the 
two middle ones) and wing quills are rich yellow; 
the breast is light flaxen and the sides are cream 
color, streaked and touched with black. 

The nest is a bulky and laborious structure for 
so small a bird, yet is hard to find where it is sad- 
died on some limb of a spruce or hemlock, prob- 
ably beneath a spreading spray that shields it from 
rain and from the prying eyes of robbers. It is 
composed of twigs with a liberal mixture of moss, 
and lined with a thick felt of feathers, deer hair, 
rabbit fur, thistledown and other soft materials. 
The eggs are pale green speckled with rusty 
brown. 

The pine finch has often been caged, and thrives 
in captivity on such fare as suits a canary. 
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MR. PEASLEE OBSERVES A 
STUBBORN MAN. 


66 HAT Jonas Ebbitt,” observed Caleb Peas- 
lee as he Jeaned upon his hoe and addressed 
Obed Gunney, “is the stubbornest man in 
Dilmouth. I wouldn’t be s’prised if he was the 
stubbornest one in Maine.” 

Mr. Gunney nodded his head in confirmation. 
“Ebbitt is sot,” he conceded mildly, “but what 
fetched him into your mind right at this minute?” 

“Oh, I jest got to thinkin’,” Mr. Peaslee replied. 





“Last night Jone had a chance to show how ‘sot’ 
he could be, and I happened to be there when he 
done it.” 

“Jest what shape did his sotness take?” Mr. 
Gunney wanted to know; and Caleb chuckled. 


the beach road,” he began, “and he’d got gravel 
into both of his shoes. ’Stead oftakin’ off one shoe 
and dumpin’ the gravel out of that and then puttin’ 
it back on again, he took ’em both off. I d’know 
why. I presume likely he done it to be different. 

“When he went to put ’em on again he took up 
the left shoe fust and tried to put it onto his right 
foot. Mebbe he’d have shifted it to the other foot 
if Lem Piper’d kep’ his mouth shut; but Lem ain’t 
gifted that way. 


came together like a trap. 

“*T guess I know full’s much ’bout my shoes 
and feet as you do, Lem Piper,’ he snapped out, 
‘and ’less it makes some gret diff’rence to you, ’m 
goin’ to put these shoes on to suit myself!’ So 
Lem, knowing that talkin’ wouldn’t change him, 
jest watched him, and so did the rest of us. 

“Well, by workin’ and twistin’ he managed to 
get the left shoe onto his right foot, and then he 





started on the other one, and by the time he’d got 





“He’d come down to the post office by way of | 


***That’s the wrong shoe you’re tryin’ to put on | 
that foot, Ebbitt,’ Lem says, and Jone’s mouth | 


that one on I don’t b’lieve a day’s work would 
have tired him more. His forehead was all of a 
sweat, and they must have hurt him like time, but 
he never showed a sign of changing ’em. 

“He sot there a spell, to make it appear that he 
hadn’t been doin’ anything out of the common, 
and then he said he’d got to be gittin’ "long home. 

“My way laid along with his, so I started with 
him. I wanted to get home, of course, and besides 
that I wanted to see how he’d make out to cripple 
home with them shoes on the wrong feet. He 
didn’t act very tickled to have me along, and only 
grunted when I told him I’d bear him company. 

“T mistrust that if I hadn’t been with him them 
shoes would have come off ’bout as soon as he got 
round the fust turn; but with me there he couldn’t 
shift °em without givin’ in that he was wrong, and 
I guess he’d ruther lose a foot than do that. 

“Ifa half a mile ever seemed long to any man, 
that piece of road between the post office and 
Ebbitt’s place must have seemed long to him. It 
must have ’bout killed him to walk it, but he tried 
not to make any sign of it. Once or twice he’d 
step on a stone that’d roll, or on an oneven place 
in the road, and it’d fairly fetch a groan out of him; 
but he tried to turn it off that he was kind of singin’ 
or hummin’ onder his breath. 

“We fin’ly fetched up at his place, and Jone 
didn’t waste any time in sayin’ good night to me. 
He jest hobbled up that path to his door, walkin’ 
on the sides of his feet and groanin’ every time he 
sot foot on a hubble. He fairly fell into the door, 
and for what took place afterwards—well, I dessay 
Jonas thought the winder was open.” 

“*Winder was open’?” repeated Mr. Gunney, 
wonderingly, and Caleb nodded. 

“T hadn’t taken more’n a dozen steps,” he ex- 
plained, “when I heard the sound of glass breakin’, 
and something struck within ten feet of me in the 
road. I took pains to go and pick it up, and it was 
a shoe—’ bout such a shoe as I’d seen Jonas put on 
to wear home. 

“And from the way it come out through that 
winder there so spiteful,’’ Mr. Peaslee concluded 
dryly, “I thought that Jonas had sort of give in 
for once that he was wrong.” 
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HE KNEW THE TURK. 


N his book, “Forty Years in Constantinople,” 
Sir Edwin Pears tells the following story to 
illustrate the Turk’s attitude toward foreigners : 

I knew the Englishman of whom the story was 
told, and I persuaded him one day to give me his 
own version. He sued a man in the chief Turkish 
court that has jurisdiction over cases between 
Europeans and Turkish subjects. When the Turk- 
ish defendant came to tell his tale, he spoke of the 
Englishman as a giaour, or infidel. The English- 
man objected. Although the judges knew per- 
fectly well that it is contrary to Turkish law to use 
such an epithet, they did not interfere, whereupon 
the Englishman said, “If you call me a giaour 
again, I shall take the law into my own hands.” 

The Turk at once replied, “Well, you are a 

ur.’? 

The Englishman stepped across the floor three 
or four paces and gave the Turk a blow on the nose 
that startled him and the court. As the blood 
flowed freely, there was a great hubbub, and orders 
were given to arrest the Englishman. He was a 
big, powerful fellow, and instantly he smashed the 
stool on which he was seated and cried out that he 
would brain the first man who laid hands upon 


him. 

Alischan, the dragoman who first told me the 
story, said that everyone hesitated to attack the 
Englishman, and he, Alischan, was asked by 
the president to tell the aggressor that if he woul 
apologize there would be an end of the matter. 

“Apologize!” saidthe Englishman. ‘Nota bit of 
it. He insulted me, and I let him have it.” 

Alischan went back to the president and said, 
“This is the kind of an Englishman who won’t 
stand an insult, and I can do nothing with him.” 

a the court ordered the proceedings to 
go on as if nothing had happened. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 


T was during the Boer War that an [rish soldier 
I in South Africa, gingerly removing from his 

stew as much as he could find of a large, un- 
welcome grasshopper, was heard to remark, with 
praiseworthy resignation to the ways of Provi- 
dence: 

“The dhrumsticks of the baste is still in it, worse 
luck! But if ate thim I must, thanks be to hiven 
that kapes the crayturs smaller than a hin!” 

Mr. J. P. Kay, writing recently of his experi- 
ences ‘‘With Botha’s Army,” supplies a present- 
day pendant to the anecdote. He was visiting the 
lines of the Natal Field Artillery when, as he 
records, he almost tripped over a philosophic son 
of Erin eating his dinner. 

“He was Irish, and he sat upon an upturned 
soap box and toyed with a dish of something that 
sounded like camp stew. There was a sudden 
noise, the sort of noise that makes a grown-up say 
to a child, ‘You should put your hand before your 
mouth when you do that,’ and I heard rather than 
saw the superphilosopher clear his mouth of some 
objectionable morsel. I looked round, and his 
pale eye closed with mine. 

“*Praise the saints!’ he said. 
no bones into thim!’” 


‘Thim ants have 


RURAL STRATEGY. 
N English cyclist was pedaling through mud 
and falling rain when he spied a figure 
walking toward him through the twilight. 


| He sprang off his machine, says Answers, and 


asked the native how far it was to the village of 
Poppleton. 

“Just ten miles the other way, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“The other way!” exclaimed the cyclist. “Bui 
the last signpost I passed said it was in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Ah,” said the native, with a knowing grin, “but. 
you see, we turned that theer post round so as tv 
fog those ’ere Zeppylings!” 
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NATURAL PROTECTION. 


FARMER walked into the office of a Londo! 
fire insurance company and said that he 
wished to insure his barn and a few stacks 

“What facilities have you for extinguishing a fire 
in your village?” inquired the superintendent of 
the office. 

The man scratched his head and pondered over 
the matter for a little while. Finally he answered, 
“Well, it sometimes rains.” 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR DID 


AN IMPORTANT ERRAND 
Oy Frances Margaret Fox 2 


travel without looking to the right or the left, he ran swiftly 
round and round in a circle until over he tumbled. 





oie Bear and Mother Bear were planning to 
go on a journey to Sherwood Forest. Little Bear 
wished to go, too; it seemed to him that he could 
not give it up and stay at home. Little Bear did not 
mind staying at home alone, but he longed to tramp all 
day through the autumn woods on his way to Sherwood 
Forest, and then home again. That was the reason why 
Father Bear said that, if he and Mother Bear expected to reach 
their own home by twilight of the same day they started, 
they must go without Little Bear. 
‘‘Why, Son Bear,’’ argued Father Bear, the afternoon before 
the one on which they planned to go to Sherwood Forest, 
«¢you go too slow for such a trip with Mother Bear and me.’’ 
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LITTLE BEAR RAN SWIFTLY ROUND AND ROUND IN A CIRCLE. 


When the three were comfortably seated on a pile of logs |* 


at the top of their eastern hill, Father Bear explained further: 


**Tt is like this: it would take a week, at least, to go to Sher- 
wood Forest if you were along! Mother Bear and I know | 


how to tramp straight ahead these cool days, and get where 


we are going; but you, sir, would have to stop to gaze into | 


every bird’s nest and wonder who lived in it in the summer! 
You would have to speak to every toad we met and ask him 
where he expects to pass the winter !’’ 

Mother Bear did not like to have Little Bear teased that 
way ; so she interrupted Father Bear. It was early autumn, 
and the world was lovely. ‘‘Do look at those white clouds! 
Do look at them, Father Bear,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and see how wonderful the colors 
are from this hill of ours!’’ 

‘True enough,’’ agreed Father 
Bear, ‘‘and that reminds me that 
Sonny, here, would have to stop 
to gather red and yellow autumn 
leaves and search for nuts! He 
would surely stop to find the last 
blackberries on every bush we 
passed! He would have to play 
a game with the chipmunks and 
< be shown the squirrels’ winter 

FATHER BEAR Looxep ‘Stores! He would be obliged to, 

AT THE SUN. talk with every one of Sally Bea- 

ver’s aunts and uncles we met! O 

Son Bear! Son Bear! We know your way of going through 
the woods! Home is the best place for you to-morrow.’’ 

“*T could go straight through the woods fast like this if I 
wanted to,’’ Little Bear insisted; and to show how he could 








‘*Yes, and then down you would go, and we should have to 
take turns carrying you!’’ exclaimed Father Bear; and how 
the Three Bears laughed! 

Just then came little Mewey Wildcat scrambling up the hill, 


and she was not laughing, the poor little thing! 


‘‘Why, what is the trouble, Mewey?’’ asked Mother Bear. 
‘To tell us quickly !’’ 

‘*My little brother Yowler is cutting a new tooth, 
and he is so sick that catnip doesn’t do him a bit of 
good,’? Mewey answered, ‘‘and my ma wants some one 
to go quickly for my pa. He has gone to Farmlands 
on chicken business. And my ma she says that Friend 
Bluejay is going to Farmlands at three this afternoon 
to plant acorns for a forest, and he’d take the message 
to pa. ” 

Poor little Mewey Wildcat was so much out of breath 
from running that she had to stop a few seconds before 
she could say more. ‘‘Ma wants pa to come straight 


or she will give it to him when he does come home. 


to or not when ma gives him 
the catnip tea.’’ 

‘*Let me go and tell Friend 
Bluejay !’’ offered Little Bear. 
‘**Tt is only half a mile from here 
on a straight road to Oak Valley. 
May I go?’ 

‘* Certainly,’? agreed Father Bear; 
“‘but this is an important errand, and 
you must not play by the way.’’ 

Mother Bear was about to brush Little 
Bear’s hair and freshen him up a bit, 
when something happened that made even 
little Mewey Wildcat forget that her 
brother Yowler was cutting teeth, and 
she laughed until she could not stand. 

Without waiting to put on his cap, Little Bear sat down at 
the top of the steepest place on the hill, and down he went 
bumpety-slide, bumpety-slige, bumpety -bumpety - bumpety, 
over slippery pine needles, until he was at the bottom. 

Mother Bear, Father Bear and Mewey stood up just in time 
to see him fairly flying down the road leading to Oak Valley. 
Still laughing, Mewey went home much comforted. Father 
Bear fared forth to rake his yard and get ready for winter, 
while Mother Bear waited on the hilltop for Little Bear’s 
return. She was sure he would soon be back, considering how 
fast he was traveling the last time she saw him. 

Mother Bear waited a long time, but no Little Bear appeared 
in sight. She waited until she became so much worried that 
she went down to the garden where Father Bear was raking, 
to ask him what he supposed was the trouble. 

Father Bear looked at the sun before he answered. ‘‘It isn’t 
late yet. He is probably playing beside the valley brook. ’’ 

Mother Bear tried to feel cheerful, but as she went into the 
house to set the table for supper her heart was heavy. An 
hour passed. Two hours dragged slowly by, and Little Bear 
was not in sight. When the moon began to shine and the stars 
came out, even Father Bear was alarmed. 

‘*Let us walk over to Oak Valley and ask Mrs. Bluejay what 





MRS. BLUEJAY. 








home, and she wants to know if Father Bear will go | 
over to Oak Valley, where Friend Bluejay lives, and 
ask him to tell pa to come home as fast as he can travel, 









she knows,’’ he suggested. And 
off they started, leaving supper 
untasted on the table. 

Mrs. Bluejay said she had not 
seen Little Bear that afternoon. 
Yes, Friend Bluejay did go to 
Farmlands about three o’clock. 

**Come, come!’’ urged Mother Bear. 
‘*Let us hasten over to Maria’s and see 
if she has any news from Bob Wildcat. 
It may be that Little Bear is there all 
this time.’’ 

Little Bear had not been seen by 
Mrs. Maria Wildcat or by the children; 
nor was Mr. Bob Wildcat at home; but 
Yowler was perfectly well—cured by 
catnip tea! 

‘*Let us go home and think what is 
to be done next,’’ suggested Father 
Bear, as he loaned Mother Bear his big 
handkerchief because she was crying. 

Imagine the joy of Father Bear and Mother Bear when 
they found the house door open, and saw Little Bear sitting 
at the table eating porridge in the moonlight as if he were 
starving. 

‘*Where have you been ?”? inquired Father Bear and Mother 
Bear, both speaking the same words at the same time. 

‘*Me? I have been to Farmlands Gate to tell Mr. Bob 
Wildcat that Yowler was sick, and I told him that Yowler’s 
mother said come straight home. Friend Bluejay was gone, 
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PA WILDCAT WAS 
AWAY ON CHICKEN 
BUSINESS. 


| and you said it was an important errand.’’ 
She’d send me over to Oak Valley, but I have to hold | 
Yowler’s nose so he has to swallow whether he wants | 


‘*To Farmlands Gate, ten miles there and ten miles back ?’’ 
inquired Mother Bear, wiping away more tears. 

‘*Me? Pooh! Yes!’’ answered Little Bear. 

‘*Did you walk all that long way to do an errand for the 
Wildcats?’? demanded Father Bear in cross tones. 

‘*No!’? was the instant reply. ‘‘I ran!’’ 

For a minute Mother Bear looked at Father Bear and Father 
Bear looked at Mother Bear. Then the Three Bears began 
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LITTLE BEAR WAS EATING PORRIDGE. 


to laugh, and they laughed until it seemed that they never 
would stop; but they did, because Father Bear had something 
to say, and he had to stop laughing to say it. 

‘*Son Bear,’’ said he, ‘‘you are a good traveler at times. 
You shall go to Sherwood Forest to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Now let us eat supper,’’ added Mother Bear, as she filled 
Little Bear’s brown mug with blackberry juice. 

That was a merry supper, but Little Bear was glad to go 
to bed immediately after it was finished, because Father Bear 
said they must start for Sherwood Forest at dawn. 





THE SKY CHICKEN. | 


BY N. T. HATCH. 
Tas story tells how a fluffy little yellow | 





chicken became a member of a flock of 

white chickens, and how it got the 
strange name that it is still known by after a 
whole summer has passed. 

One day in early May Lester Wood and his 
sister Rose went out to feed Lady Redwing 
and her family of ten little chickens. Lady 
Redwing was dusting herself in the middle of 
the highway,—a thing Rose had often warned 
her that it was very unsafe to do, on account 
of the automobiles,—and when she saw the 
children coming, she called loudly to the ten 
white chickens, and all of them came hurry- 
ing into the yard. Suddenly Lady Redwing 
Stopped and acted very queerly. She fluttered 
round with her wings outstretched, uttering 
strange cries and looking up into the sky. 

Lester and Rose could not understand what 
she meant, but the ten white chickens were 
quick enough to understand. They knew that 
it meant danger, and they darted to Lady 
Redwing’s side and gathered under her wings. 

Then Lester understood. 

“It’s a hawk, Rose! 
cried, pointing upward. 

Rose looked, and saw a large bird with a 
hooked beak just above them. 

““Go away!’’ she screamed. ‘You shall 
not have our chickens !’’ 


Look! Look!’’ he 





SOME FUNNY LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY JAMES W. FOLEY. 


Once there was a little boy who never slammed a door, 

Or took his shoes and stockings off and threw them on the floor; 
He never slid down banisters, and always wore his hat, 

And never asked for pudding twice, or anything like that. 


And once there was a little girl who wore her dress all day 
And never got a spot on it when mother was away; 
Her hair was never out of curl, 
Nor when her mother’s back was turned did she run off downstreet. 


There was a little mouse as well, that never tasted cheese, 
Or took a bite of anything but he said, 
He never scampered here and there and all around the house— 
The only one I ever knew as quiet as a mouse. 


So, too, there was a little dog that never barked or whined; 
He wore his head in front of him and had his tail behind; 

Except for that he was unlike all other dogs I know, 
For he had perfect manners and behaved himself ‘‘ just so.”’ 


There was a little pussycat that never purred or mewed, 
Or did a thing about the house or impolite or rude; 
She was so well-behaved a cat in everything, I'd grieve 

To think she'd ever taste her milk and not say, *‘ By your leave.”’ 


The boy said, 
The cat said, ** By your leave”’ 
The dog said, 
And the little girl said, 


‘*Beg your pardon,” 


her gowns were always neat, 


‘If you please’’; 


‘*Pray, excuse me,"’ every time he went to sneeze; 
; the little mouse said, *‘If you please ”’ 
if he passed from left to right, 
‘*‘Certainly,’’ which surely was polite. 


You may think that I am joking, but I'm sure it is not so; 
For if you find the boy and giri I tell you of, I know 
You'll find the dog and pussycat and mouse of which I tell, 
| And find them all together, too—I Know it very well. 


Lester, more and more excited. ‘‘Where did 
that new one come from ?’’ 

Sure enough, where could the little yellow 
chicken have come from? There were no 
other flocks of chickens on the place, and the 
nearest neighbor lived a quarter of a mile 
away. The children looked hard to make 
sure that their eyes were not playing tricks 
on them, and they thought and thought. 

‘*T know!’’ Rose said at last. ‘*The hawk 
brought it! Don’t you remember that we 
saw something fall ?’’ 

Of course Lester remembered then, but it 
was not easy to believe that a little chicken, 
caught up by a hawk and carried far through 
the air, could be as sound and happy as that 
little yellow fellow appeared to be. 

Just then Mr. Wood came from the field, 
and when he heard the story he said, ‘‘No 
doubt Rose is right. The hawk was not sat- 
isfied with one chicken and tried to get another. 
You frightened it so that it dropped the one 
it already had: It was too greedy, you see.’’ 

And that is the way the little yellow chicken 
—they called it the Sky Chicken from that 
day—joined Lady Redwing’s family. It had 
: | suffered fo harm from the talons of the hawk, 
although the journey must have been a long 
one, for Lester and Rose could never find out 
where it had belonged. Lady Redwing always 
treated it as one of her own brood. Perhaps 
she never knew that she had an extra member 
in her family, although even if a hen cannot 
count she really ought to know a yellow 





Lester shouted, too, and waved his hat; and 
the hawk, which had swooped very close to the 


Lady Redwing was as quick to know that 


Searcely had Lester begun to feed them when 


chicken from a white one. 
And now that the Sky Chicken has grown 





ground, suddenly changed its flight, with a 
great fluttering, and mounted upward again. 


As the hawk rose, something fell to the, 
ground close beside the children, but in their | 


excitement they did not notice what it was. 


| for the dinner that the children had brought. 








& exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I thought that all of | 
Lady Redwing’s chickens were white!’’ 


the danger was over as she had been to see it 
coming in the first place, and before the hawk 
was out of sight she was cheerfully clucking to 
her family, and they were all eagerly waiting | 


to be a handsome young rooster with a very 

red comb and a strong voice, Rose says, ‘‘I 
‘‘Of course they are!’’ said Rose, and then | think the Sky Chicken puts on airs because 

she exclaimed, ‘* But there is a yellow one!’’ | he has flown so much higher than any other 
‘* And there are eleven instead of ten!’’ said | chicken in the whole town!’’ 
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FEVER. 


HE human body is continually producing 
heat and just as continually using it up 
in its various activities. When the bal- 
ance of gain and loss is disturbed, the 
temperature of the body either falls 
below or rises above the normal—98.5 

degrees. When the body heat is excessive, we call 

the condition fever. 

Fever is not a disease in itself, but a symptom 
of many diseases. It ranges from the slight rise 
that accompanies an attack of indigestion, or a 
“feverish cold,” to the long, high fever of typhoid 
or the raging temperature of pneumonia. In former 
days, the mere fact that there was fever caused 
great consternation, and the only thought of pa- 
tient, physician and friends was to reduce the tem- 
perature at all costs. For that purpose a great 
many drugs of an antipyretic nature were used. 
Those drugs did often serve to beat the fever down 
temporarily; but as they rarely did anything to 
combat the real cause of the fever, it naturally 
came back again. 

Now we have learned not to waste our time 
fighting fever, and have even found out that fever 
is really a friend. It signifies that nature is doing 
the best it can to burn up the poisons— waste 
matter, bacteria, whatever they may be—that are 
the real cause of the illness. Ofcourse fever, like a 
fire anywhere else, must be watched, and if possi- 
ble checked when it grows too fierce; for if high 
fever is allowed to rage unchecked, the tissues of 
the body as well as the poisons that the fire was 
originally lighted to consume must go to feed it. 

Small deviations from the normal constantly 
occur and are of no importance. People who get 
“hipped” on the subject of fever and live with ther- 
mometers in their mouths make a great mistake. 
A fever that is serious enough to be taken into 
account will declare itself unmistakably. Many 
people of nervous temperament, and most children, 
have a feverish temperature on very slight provoca- 
tion; that is only nature’s effort to adjust the bal- 
ance, and it is often owing to dietary errors. In 
long-continued fevers the treatment is a matter 
for the physician, and is directed chiefly to main- 
taining the nutrition and the strength of the 
patient. 














BARRED OUT. 


MY had said when she was a little girl 
that Cousin Phyllis’s door was always 
open; it was the most inviting door in 
the world. But once inside, Amy was 
curiously absent-minded. She wan- 
dered about the room, picking up one 

trifle after another. Finally, with sudden resolve, 

she dropped on the floor beside Cousin Phyllis’s 
chair. 

“Tt sounds perfectly horrid,” she confessed, 
“but I’m puzzled, Cousin Phyllis. And I don’t 
know who can help me if you can’t.” 

“T’m not shocked yet,” Cousin Phyllis replied 
encouragingly. 

“It’s about Franees. You know all I told you 
about her after last summer—what a perfectly fine 
girl she was and what a leader among the others. 
And I told the others about her, of course, and 
they were all eager to meet her, and planned so 
many things for her; and now, Cousin Phyllis, she 
doesn’t seem like the same person a bit. Up at 
Roanoke she was the one that kept everything 
going, and here—she is sweet, of course, and a 
lady—no one could ever say she wasn’t that—but 
she seems so shy, and stiff, and silent. Noonecan 
make her talk, and at Sue Dana’s luncheon yester- 
day I caught Lynn Telford and Ethel Weston ex- 
changing the queerest looks, and I knew it was 
about her. Do you suppose it’s just because she 
never has been in a city before? But at her own 
home they have company all the time—people 
from everywhere, I mean; not just neighbors. 
We’re both miserable over it.” 

“IT wonder,” Cousin Phyllis said slowly, “what 
you talked about at Sue’s luncheon. Can you re- 
member?” 

“Why, the usual things—Georgia Corthell’s en- 
gagement and Leslie’s wedding; all kinds of girl 
gossip.” 

“And what did you talk about in Frances’ home 
in those good times you had? Can ar remem- 
ber?’ 

“Books, and jokes, and places they were going 
to show me, and things that happened that were 
as interesting as stories. I remember once we 
each told one, and it was so fascinating; and once 
we all told the color of joy!” 

“Once,” Cousin Phyllis said reminiscently, “I 
spent three days with Martha Avery at the Nurses’ 
Club where she lived. In those nine meals there 
were exactly ten minutes, one breakfast, when 
they talked of anything except cases or hospital 
experiences, And I sat there as silent as a log, 
and Martha was so disappointed in me.” 

“But —” Amy began. 

“Think a moment, dear. How could Frances 
join ‘girl gossip’ about people she did not know? 
And don’t you see, upon the other hand, how 
carefully she evidently guided the talk at her 
home to things that you could share? She — 

















| often do in that vicinity. 


| girl. “Everything is in such a hurry—even the 





But Amy, impetuous and repentant, was already 
running out of the room. “Frances!” Cousin 
Phyllis heard her eager voice calling on the stairs. 
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A WISE COLLIE. 


T is as natural for a collie dog to herd some- 
I thing as it is for a cat to catch mice or a small 

boy to go swimming, writes a friend of The 
Companion ; if he cannot find sheep, he will herd 
something else. 

Jean was a Scotch collie—brave, intelligent and 
beautiful. As we lived in town, with nothing alive 
on the place except a cat, Jean had a hard time to 
find anything that required his watehful care. | 

One morning we discovered a family of kittens 
in a box in the woodshed. Jean immediately took 
charge of the babies, and would lie for hours with 
his nose on the edge of the box watching them. 
As he and old Tabby were the best of friends, 
Jean’s presence «lid not disturb her until the kittens 
were old enough to crawl out of the box. 

As fast as a pair of tiny paws or a fuzzy head 
would appear over the edge of the box, Jean would 
push the offender gently back with his nose. And 
if one did escape, in spite of all his watching, Jean 
would run after it, lift it carefully in his mouth and 
replace it in the box, much to Tabby’s disgust. 

My father had a large flock of light Brahma 
chickens. Whenever Jean could get into the 
chicken yard he was in his element. Very gently | 
but firmly he would herd the flock by twos or | 
threes up into a corner of the yard, until he had | 
every one of the hundred or more chickens packed | 
tightly into the corner. Then he would pace back | 
and forth in front of them until some one discovered | 
their plight and made the zealous herder give the | 
poor things their freedom. So quietly did he carry | 
on his manceuvres that the chickens never cackled 
or showed any alarm; but they were sometimes | 
kept herded up in the corner for hours at a time. 

One cold day in spring father brought a brood of 
newly hatched chicks into the house. Jean and | | 
happened in just as father spread a newspaper | 
on the kitchen floor and placed the chicks on it. 
Jean was wildly excited. 

Here was something to herd! 

Whenever a fluffy chick would venture off the 
paper, Jean would run up to it very quietly and 
with his long, pointed nose push it gently back 
on the paper. 

It was so amusing that we let the chickens run 
for nearly an hour, and they kept Jean as busy as 
if he had had a herd of sheep to tend. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF A MAN. 


N the ruined village of ‘Pervyse, writes Mr. 
I George Adam in his book, “Behind the Scenes 

at the Front,” I was able faintly to appreciate 
the calm, genial bravery that has made of General 
Grosetti a popular hero in the French army. 
General Grosetti is a man of almost phenomenal 
girth, and he has a strong objection to walking | 
or standing. There are countless anecdotes about | 
his behavior under fire. On one occasion he and | 
his staff, while examining a piece of the country, | 
were seen by the enemy, who at once began to 
shéll them. General Grosetti, who was sitting | 
on the camp stool he had brought with him, | 
seemed to be quite oblivious of what was occur- | 
ring, and when one of his staff suggested that, as | 
they had seen all they need see, it was running a| 
needless risk to remain in the open, General Gro- 
setti remarked that he would rather be killed by 
shrapnel than start walking again for another five 
minutes. At the end of the five minutes the gen- 
eral folded up his camp stool and strolled back 
to cover. 

At Pervyse, during the rush toward Nieuport, he 
was also seen seated, this time in an armchair. 
The village was being smashed by heavy explosive 
shells, shrapnel was scattering all over its streets, 
and the enemy had chosen the moment for bom- 
bardment with great good luck, for through the 
village were marching important bodies of troops. 
To pass through shell fire so intense as that which 
was directed upon Pervyse required very high 
courage. The place was pounded to pieces. It 
exists now only on the maps. The church is a 
ruined shell. The graves in the churchyard have 
been torn open by “‘marmites.’”’ The central square 
of the village is a rubble heap of brick and plaster, 
blackened here and there by the flames of the in- 
cendiary bomb; but in the middle of it, opposite 
the churchyard, General Grosetti sat in his chair 
for two hours, and shouted jesting words of en- 
couragement to the troops as they passed on 
toward the firing line. 
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PROTECTING HIS JOB. 
S inca Henry Cabot Lodge, according to 





the Chicago Herald, was talking about certain 
investigating committees. 

“They are like the brook,” he observed; “they 
flow on forever. Some of them, in fact, remind 
me strongly of Si Hoskins. Si got a job last spring 
at shooting muskrats, for muskrats overran a mill 
owner’s dam. There, in the lovely spring weather, 
Si sat on the grassy bank, his gun on his Knee. 
Finding him in this posture one morning, I said, 
‘What are you doing, Si?’ 

“*T’m paid to shoot the muskrats, sir,’ he said. 
‘They’re underminin’ the dam.’ 

“<*There goes one now!’ said I. 
Why don’t you shoot?’ 

“Si puffed a tranquil cloud frem his pipe and 
said, ‘Do you think I want to lose my job?” 


‘Shoot, man! 
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THE NEW YORK ZEPHYRS. 


LITTLE girl from a more leisurely part of 
A the country was walking with her mother 
along that part of Broadway in front of the | 
Woolworth Building. It was the noon hour, the | 
Evening Post Saturday Magazine tells us, and | 
the crowd was out and in rapid motion. The wind 
was fresh, and gusts of it scurried past as they 





“IT don’t like New York, mother,” said the little 


wind.” 
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GOOD HUNTING. 


YOUNG Swede appeared at the county 
A judge’s office, says Everybody's Magazine, 
and asked for a license. 
“What kind of a license?’ asked the judge. 
“A hunting license?” 
“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank Aye bane 
hunting long enough. Aye want marriage license.” 











Heavy Service Traction Tire 
$8.00 a pair. All white or red 
rubber Motorcycle fabric, 2 ply. 


UNITED 


United States tires too. 


All good dealers sell them. 





Nonpareil os 50 a pair. Grey, 
2 ply fabric. 





Overland Thornproof $5.00 a 
pair. Grey with red top, thorn- 
proof, oil resisting. 


About That Christmas Bicycle 


The pleasure of biking depends on tires. 


When you talk about your Christmas bicycle, make up your 
mind about the tires that you are going to have on it. 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Five Popular Brands : 


are the tires to specify if you want to avoid trouble and get 
real pleasure out of your bicycle. 


So when you talk about the Christmas bicycle, talk about 


Most manufacturers equip with them. 
All tires bearing our name are GUARANTEED. 





United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Catalogue free on request 
Sold by dealers everywhere. pair. 





United States Cord Tire $8.00 
a pair. All to cord fabric, 
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United States Chain Tire $7.50a 
White with black top, 
Hotoreycle fabric, 2 ply. 














MANY 

MAKES OF 

“REGULAR TYPE” 

fountain pens have adopted the 
term Non Leakable. 

The MOORE was the original 
Non Leakable Fountain Pen 
and is the only pen to-day so 
constructed as to be actually 
Non-Leakable, regardless of po- 
sition. 

YOUR DEALER WILL 
GLADLY DEMON- 
STRATE THE MOORE 
FEATURES. 


i) good fountain pen makes 
Vy) practical Christmas gift 
of permanent value. Be sure 
it’s a MOORE—there is no 
‘just like it.’”’ 
At Druggiets, Stationers 
and_Jewelers 
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we S| Flexible Fly lyer 


The sled with the famous sonst runners 
The always welcome gift for youth of all ages. A real ‘“snow-mobile” which means 
healthful fun and companionship. New construction includes grooved runners of chrome 
nickel steel which prevent skidding and increases speed and control. 4//-steed Sront adds 

No more dragging of wet feet and wearing out 
“So strong and scientifically made it 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


It isn'ta Flexible Flyer Flexible Flyers are sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 83¢ ft. 
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Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered free 
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Shave with Si in One 
and you'll shave 
with a smile © 


When magnified, a razor 
blade looks like a cross- 
cutsaw. Moisture causes 
invisible rust to form be- 

tween the tinyteeth. That’s 
what makes a razor pull. 
N Apply 3-in-One and prevent 
i 3 surface rusting. 
Viana? [coy FREE — Sample of 
3-in-One and Razor 
Saver Circular. 
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Eases the Bunion 


This special bunion shoe is de- 
signed to give comfort and ease 
to the sensitive bunion and at 
the same time have a trim ap- 
pearance. It hasa pocket shaped 
into the leather right where the 
bunion protrudes which protects 
it from friction. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., New York 
(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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Something - To-Do 
Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, etc. It is packed full 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 
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Something to Work For 


You've been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or girl. Here it is— 
SOMETHING TO-DO. Subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 


(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money Refanded if dissatisfied. Address 
Something-To Do, Boston, Mass. 


Just pin a dollar bill here 
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mailing address in this margin 
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FEEDING CAPTIVE WILD ANIMALS. 


LTHOUGH zodlogical gardens have been in 
A existence for many years, it was not until 
the New York Zodlogical Society opened its 
“Zoo” at Bronx Park, New York City, that a 
systematic attempt was made to care for wild 
animals in captivity in a scientific way. 


Before that time captive wild animals: had been | 


treated in a more or less hit-or-miss fashion. If 
they lived—very good; if they died—why, no one 
was toblame. The New York Zodlogical Society, 
however, believing that an ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure, appointed as 
regular members of the Zoo staff Harlow Brooks, 
M. D., as pathologist, and W. Reid Blair, D. V.S., 
as veterinarian. 

These experts found that a very large part of 
the diseases from which captive wild animals 
suffer is caused by their food. Too much food 
causes, first, fatness and then physical degenera- 
tion; improper methods of eating produce dyspep- 
sia; and parasites contained in the food often give 
the animals fatal intestinal troubles. 

Overfeeding was stopped by rigorously prohibit- 
ing the public from giving the animals titbits, and 
by regulating each animal’s supply of food accord- 
ing to its physical condition and the amount of 
exercise it took. By giving the animals food that 
required complete mastication, they were made to 
eat properly. They were fed, also, at the same 
time each day, and the food itself was made whole- 
some by cooking and sterilization. 

The most difficult animals to handle in the 
matter of diet are the big cats—the lions and 
tigers. They refuse to eat cooked meat, and they 
bolt their food so fast that they often suffer from 
dyspepsia. Their daily ration is ten or twelve 
pounds of raw meat. To compel them to eat 
slowly, the keepers give them bone and gristle 
with the meat, and the fastest eaters get the boniest 
portions. To rid them of the parasites that they 
devour with their food, parasiticides and purga- 
tives are administered in their food at intervals of 
six weeks. 

In the case of the smaller cats, such as the leop- 
ards, pumas, lynxes and the like, the meat is par- 
boiled or thoroughly steamed. That kills all the 
eggs and parasites, and the animals do not need to 
be drugged, 

To prevent those cats that eat only a small quan- 
tity of food from swallowing their meat in chunks, 
the keepers grind the meat into Hamburg steak. 
Some of the cats they feed with small fishes, which, 
although not cooked, are carefully cleaned. 

Like the cats, the dogs, including foxes, wolves 
and similar animals, usually eat too fast; and, like 
the larger cats, they do not like cooked meat. 
They get their meat raw, and they have to take 
occasional doses of parasiticides. For the most 
part, however, they are fed on a kind of dog biscuit 
—compressed cakes composed of blood, beef, 
bran and grains, hardened by baking. That food 
cannot be eaten without complete mastication, and 
it supplies the el ts that have been found nec- 
essary for these animals. 

The problem of finding a proper food for the 
herbivorous or hoofed animals, such as the ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, elk, deer 
and the like, is more serious. The handling of the 
enormous amounts of native foods— grass, hay, 
grain and vegetables—that these animals require, 
the storage, preservation and mixing of them, 
would be a very tiresome task. 

These difficulties have been overcome by pre- 
paring a concentrated food, not unlike dog bis- 
cuit. Hulled oats, wheat, corn and bran, in proper 
proportion, are mixed with molasses and salt and 
pressed into cakes an inch thick and as big as a 
small plate, which are then baked hard. The 
eakes are each equal to a quart or more of loose 
grain; they take up little room; they keep indefi- 
nitely, and they are free from parasites. Six of 
them make a meal for a large animal, and their 
very hardness and dryness compel the animals to 
chew them long and thoroughly. With these 
cakes the animals get a certain amount of hay 
in bulk, and at times they get a bran mash. 

Most interesting of all, the animals are the 
monkeys. Closely resembling man in many other 
particulars, they are like him also in the matter 
of appetite, for they are fastidious to a degree, and 
gluttons as well. Because they are susceptible to 
tuberculosis, stomach troubles and other ills of 
the human animal, they are especially hard to 
rear. 

The monkeys get their native food, in addition 
to foods foreign to them that have been found 
beneficial. They naturally enough require bana- 
nas, grapes, dates, apples, oranges, and perhaps 
peanuts. 

But the simian appetite demands variety and 
takes readily to new articles of diet. So it has 
come about that at the Bronx Zoo the men in 
charge of the monkeys give them in addition to 
their native foods raw carrots, onions, boiled po- 
tatoes and bread. To this bill of fare they also 
add milk, zwieback, cocoa,—of which the monkeys 
are extremely fond,—boiled rice with raisins, and 
break fast foods. 

There is one more important article of simian 
diet—canned salmon. The monkey in captivity is 
afflicted with a sort of paralysis that grows out of 
an affection of the osseous tissues. It is caused 
by a lack of phosphorus in his system. Salmon 
contains a high percentage of phosphorus; and 
although it is a food absolutely foreign to him, the 
monkey eats it with avidity. Besides all this the 
monkeys must be fed from individual dishes. 

Under such enlightened and careful treatment, 
the wild animal is better off—at least as regards 
his food—in captivity than when at large. The 
more timid animals, such as the deer, are, in their 
native condition, in continual fear of their ene- 
mies, while during the rutting season they are in 
a state of constant turmoil. They lack that calm 
which is so essential to good digestion. During 
the winters, moreover, thousands of them often 
starve to death. When, in addition to a plentiful 
and carefully reguiated food. supply, captive wild 
animals have sufficient room in which to exercise 
and move about freely, they are better off, so far 
as their physical well-being is concerned, in cap- 
tivity than in freedom. 
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AS TO LOT’S FAMILY. 


UNTIE, according to the anecdote.in the 
A Sketch, was explaining to the youngsters the 
illustrations of the Biblical story of Lot. 
“Lot,” she said, “was told to take his wife and 
daughters and flee. There’s Lot; there is his wife; 
and there are his daughters, a little way behind.” 
“Yes,” said the small nephew, much interested, 
“but where is the flea?” 
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read. Sinful men, men who had cursed and drank and mur- 
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The Only Girl 
Who Commanded 


A Nation’s 
Armies 


A simple little 
girl of sixteen 
played one 
day in a little 
lost village. 
The next year, 
in supreme 
command of all 
the troops of 
France, she led 
them in tri- 
umph to vic- 
tory. Nowom- 
an—no man in 
all the world’s 
story has done 
so wonderful a 
thing. 

Great dukes bow- 


ed before this girl 
who could not 


dered all their days, followed meekly her every order. 


It is the most dramatic, the most amazing story in the whole 


story of human life. 


In the dim, far-off past, Joan of Arc 


went her shining way in France—and her story was never 
told as it should have been till it was told by an American— 


MARK 


To:us whose chuckles had 
turned to tears of pathos at 
“Huckleberry Finn”—to us 
who felt the cutting edge of a 
“Connecticut Yankee ”—to us 
who saw the keen vision in 
“Innocents Abroad” — the 
coming of Joan of Arc from 
the pen of Mark Twain was 
no surprise. 


The story began in an anony- 
mous romance in Harper's 
Magazine, but within a few 
months the secret was out: 
Who but Mark Twain could 
have written it? Who else 
could have written this—the 
most spiritual, the most lofty 
book that has ever come from 
the of man, except only 
the Bible. It has almost the 
simplicity, the loftiness of the 


TWAIN 


Bible — it has a whimsical 
touch which makes it human. 
So that Mark Twain’s Joan 
of Arc is no cold statue in a 
church—no bronze on a pedes- 
tal, but a warm, human, lov- 
ing girl. Our hearts break for 
her awful fate. 


Read “Joan of Arc” if you 
would read the most sublime 
thing that has come from the 
pen of any American. Read 
“Joan of Arc” if you would 
know Mark Twain in all his 
greatness. It is not a history, 
in the true sense, and yet it is 
as accurate as any history. It 
is a story told by one of Joan 
of Arc’s followers. You will feel 
all through as though it were 
your grandfather talking to 
you in a kindly, simple way. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES 
Novels—Stories— Humor— Essays—Travels— History 


This is Mark Twain’s own set. 


home of each of those who love him. 


This is the set he wanted in the 
Because he asked it, 


Harpers have worked to make a perfect set at a reduced price. 


Before the war we had a contract 


rice for paper, so we could 


sell this set of Mark Twain at a reduced price. 


The last of the edition is in sight. 


The price of paper has gone 


up. There can be no more Mark Twain at the present price. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 





The Great 
American 


Born poor—growing up 


in a shabby little town home. 


clear philosophy of the 
country boy were his, 
and they stay with 
him in all simplicity to 


glorious later 
when German Emperor 
and English King — 
Chinese Mandarin and 
plain American, 
alike, wept for him. 











HARPER & BROTHERS A Address... 


- the Lome — save money. BROTHERS 
pilot—a seeker for go rankiia : 
—a printer— Mark Twain Your children want Mark fi $.0LY 
was ae on the fron- Twain. You want him, ch Send me, _ 
tier o merica. . arges repaid, 
The vastness of the Send this coupon a eet of M ark 
West—the _ fearlessness today— now— Twain’s works in 25 
of the pioneer — the while you are volumes, illustrated, bound 


looking at it. 


benefit of your half-price sale. 


There never again will be any more 
Mark Twain at the present price. Get 
the 25 volumes now, while you can. 
Every American has got to have 
a set of Mark Twain in his 

















Get this now and 


in handsome green cloth, 
stamped _* —_ mw tops 
and deckled ed: not satis- 


factory, I will ere them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus Fine the 
‘ts. =. 
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Franklin Sq., N. ¥. 
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| Ah’ve always said, and now repeaf- 
I Ma health am due fo (ream oWueat! 


Painted by Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 




















